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VIXEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LADY AUDLEY’s SECRET,” &c. &. 


—_——_—.—_— 


} CHAPTER XI. “I HAVE NO WRONG, WHERE I 
} CAN CLAIM NO RIGHT.” 


Goina home again. That was hard to 
bear. It reopened all the old wounds. 
Violet Tempest felt as if her heart must 
really break, as if this new grief were 
sharper than the old one, when the carriage 
drove in through the familiar gates, in the 
December dusk, and along the winding 
}) shrubberied road, and up to the Tudor 
, porch, where the lion of the Tempests stood, 
passant regardant, with lifted paw and 
{ backward gaze, above the stone shield. 
The ruddy firelight was shining across the 
\ wide doorway. The old hearth looked as 
| cheerful as of old. And thera stood the 
) empty chair beside it. That had been 
Vixen’s particular wish. 

“Let nothing be disturbed, dearmamma,” 

+ she had said ever so many times, when her 
mother was writing her orders to the 
housekeeper. “ Beg them to keep every- 
| thing just as it was in papa’s time.” 

- My dear, it will only make you grieve 
more.’ 

“Yes; but I had rather grieve for him 
4 than forget him. I am more afraid of 
, forgetting him than of grieving too much 
‘ for him,” said Vixen. 

And now, as she stood on the hearth 
after her journey, wrapped in black furs, 
a little black-fur toque crowning her ruddy 
gold hair, fancy filled the empty chair as 
she gazed at it. Yes, she could see her 
father sitting there in his hunting-clothes, 
his whip across his knee. 

The old pointer, the squire’s favourite, 
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came whining to her feet. How old he 
looked! Old, and broken, and infirm, as 
if from much sorrow. 

“Poor Nip! poor Nip!” she said, patting 
him. “The joy of your life went with 
papa, didn’t it?” ' 

“Tt’s all very sad,” murmured Mrs. 
Tempest, loosening her wraps. “A sad, 
sad home-coming. And it seems only 
yesterday that I came here as a bride. 
Did I ever tell you about my travelling- 
dress, Violet? It was a shot-silk—they 
were fashionable then, you know—bronze 
and blue—the loveliest colours!” 

“T can’t imagine a shot-silk being any- 
thing but detestable,” said Vixen curtly. 
“Poor Nip! How faithful dogs are! The 
dear thing is actually crying!” 

Tears were indeed running from the 
poor old eyes, as the pointer’s head lay in 
Vixen’s lap, as if memory, kindled by her 
image, brought back the past too keenly | 
for that honest canine heart. 

“It is very mournful,” said Mrs. Tem- 
pest. ‘ Pauline, let us have a cup of tea.’’ § 

She sank into an arm-chair opposite the 
fire. Not the squire’s old carved oak-chair, } 
with its tawny leather cushions. That must 
needs be sacred evermore—a memento of 
the dead, standing beside the hearth. 

“T wonder if anyone is alive that we 
knew here ?” said Vixen, lying back in her 
low chair, and idly caressing the dogs. 

“* My dear Violet, why should people be 
dead P "We have only been away two years.” 

“No; but it seems so long. I hardly § 
expect to see any of the old faces. He is | 
not here,” with a sudden choking sob. 
“ Why should all be left—except him ?” 

“The workings of Providence are full 
of mystery,” sighed the widow. “ Dear 
Edward! How handsome he looked that 
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day he brought me home. And he was a 
noble-looking man to the last. Not more 
than two spoonfuls of pekoe, Pauline. You 
ought to know how I like it by this time.” 

This to the handmaiden, who was making 
tea at the gipsy-table in front of the fire— 
the table at which Vixen and Rorie had 
drunk tea so merrily on that young man’s 
birthday. 

After tea they went the round of the 
house. How familiar, how dear, how 
strange, how sad all things looked! The 
faithful servants had done their duty. 
Everything was in its place. The last 
room they entered was the squire’s study. 
Here were all his favourite books. The 
Sporting Magazine fromitscommencement, 
in crimson morocco. Nimrod and the 
Druid, Assheton Smith’s Memoirs, and 
many others of the same class. Books on 
farming and farriery, on dogs and guns. 
Here were the squire’s guns and whips, a 
motley collection, all neatly arranged by 
his own hands. The servants had done 
nothing but keep them free from dust. 
There, by the low and cosy fireplace, with 
its tiled hearth, stood the capacious crimson 
morocco chair, in which the master of the 
Abbey Hause had been wont to sit when he 
held audience with his kennel-huntsman, 
or gamekeeper, his farm-bailiff, or stud- 
groom. 

“Mamma, I should like you to lock the 
door of this room and keep the key, so that 
no one may ever come here,” said Vixen. 

“My dear, that is just the way to 
ag your grief; but I will do it if you 
like.” 

“Do, dear mamma. Or, if you will let 
me keep the key, I will come in and dust 
the room every day. It would be a 
pleasure for me, a mournful one, perhaps, 
but still a pleasure.” 

Mrs. Tempest made no objection, and, 
when they left the room, Vixen locked the 
door and put the key in her pocket. 

It was close to Christmas. The saddest 
time for such a home-coming, Vixen 
thought. The gardeners brought in their 
barrows of holly, and fir, and laurel; but 
Vixen would take no part in the decoration 
of hall and corridors, staircase and gallery 
—she who in former years had been so 
active in the labour. The humble in- 
habitants of the village rejoiced in the 
return of the family at the great house, 
and Vixen was pleased to see the kind 
faces again, the old men and women, the 
rosy-cheeked children, and careworn 
mothers. She had a friendly word for 





everyone, and gifts for all. Home was 
sweet to her after her two years’ absence, 
despite the cloud of sadness that overhun 
all things. She went out to the stables 
and made friends with the old horses, most 
of which had been out at grass, and had 
enjoyed a paradise of rest for the last 
two years. Slug and Crawler, Mrs. Tem- 
pest’s carriage horses, sleek even-minded 
bays, had been at Brighton, and so had 
Vixen’s beautiful thoroughbred, anda hand- 
some brown for the groom; but all the 
rest had stayed in Hampshire. Not one 
had been sold, though the stud was a 
wasteful and useless one for a widow and 
her daughter. There was Bullfinch, the 
hunter Squire Tempest had ridden in his 
last hour of life. Violet went into his 
box, and caressed him, and fed him, and 
cried over him with bitterest tears. This 
home-coming brought back the old sorrow 
with overwhelming force. She ran out of 
the stables to hide her tears, and ran up 
to her own room, and abandoned herself 
to her grief, almost as utterly as she had 
done on those dark days when her father’s 
corpse was lying in the house. 

There was no friendly Miss McCroke now 
to be fussy and anxious, and to interpose her- 
self between Violet Tempest and her grief. 
Violet was supposed to be “finished,” or, 
in other words, to know everything under 
the san which a young lady of good birth 
and ample fortune can be required to know. 
Everything, in this case, consisted of a 
smattering of French, Italian, and German, 
a dubious recollection of the main facts in 
modern history, a few vague notions about 
astronomy, some foggy ideas upon the con- 
stitution of plants and flowers, seaweeds 
and shells, rocks and hills—and a general 
indifference for all literature except poetry 
and novels. 

Miss McCroke, having done her duty 
conscientiously after her lights, had now 
gone to finish three other young ladies, 
the motherless daughters of an Anglo- 
Indian colonel, over whom she was to 
exercise maternal authority and guidance, 
in a tall narrow house in Maida Vale. She 
had left Mrs. Tempest with all honours, 
and Violet had lavished gifts upon her at 
parting, feeling fonder of her governess 
in the last week of their association than 
at any other period of her tutelage. To- 
day in her sorrow, it was a relief to Violet 
to find herself free from the futile conso- 
lations of friendship. She flung herself 
into the arm-chair by the fire, and sobbed 
out her grief. 
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“ Oh, kindest, dearest, best of fathers,” 
she cried, “ what is home without you!” 

And then she remembered that awful 
day of the funeral when Roderick Vawdrey 
had sat with her beside this hearth, and 
had tried to comfort her, and she had heard 
his voice as a sound far away, a sound 
that had no meaning, and produced only a 
dull stupefying effect upon her mind. That 
was the last time she had seen him. 

“ T don’t suppose I thanked him for his 
pity or his kindness,” she thought. “ He 
must have gone away thinking me cold 
and ungrateful; but I was like a creature 
at the bottom of some dark dismal pit. 
How could I feel thankful to someone 
looking down at me and talking to me 
from the free happy world at the top? ” 

Her sobs ceased gradually, she dried 
her tears, and that unconscious pleasure in 
life which is a part of innocent youth came 
slowly back. She looked round the room 
in which so much of her childhood had 
been spent, a room full of her own fancies 
and caprices, a room whose prettiness had 
been bought with her own money, and was 
the work of her own hands. 

In spite of home’s sorrowful association 
she was glad to find herself at home. 
Mountains, and lakes, and sunny bays, 
and dark pathless forests, may be ever so 
good to see, but there is something sweet 
in our return to the familiar rooms of 
home ; some pleasure in being shut snugly 
within four walls surrounded by one’s 
own belongings. 

The wood-fire burntmerrily, andsparkled 
on the many-coloured pots and pans upor 
the panelled wall. Outside the deep- 
mullioned windows the winter blast was 
blowing, with occasional spurts of flyin 
snow. Argus crept in presently, an 
stretched himself at full length upon the 
fleecy white rng. Vixen lay back in her 
low chair, musing idly in the glow of the 
fire, and by-and-by the lips which had 
been convulsed with grief parted in a 
smile, the lovely brown eyes shone with 
happy memories. 

She was thinking of her old playfellow 
and friend, Rorie. 

“T wonder if he will come to-day P” she 
mused, “I think he will. He is sure to 
be at home for the hunting. Yes, he will 
come to-day. What will he be like, I 
wonder? Handsomer than he was two 
years agoP No, that could hardly be. He 
is quite a man now. Three-and-twenty ; 
I must not laugh at him any more.” 

The thought of his coming thrilled her 





with a new joy. She seemed to have been 
living an artificial life in the two years of 
her absence, to have been changed in her 
very self by change of surroundings. It 
was almost as if the old Vixen had been 
sent into an enchanted sleep, while some 
other young lady, a model of propriety 
and good manners, went about the world 
in Vixen’s shape. Her life had been made 
up, more or less, of trifles and foolishness, 
with a background of grand scenery. 
Tepid little friendships with agreeable 
fellow-travellers at Nice; tepid little 
friendships of the same order in Switzer- 
land; well-dressed young people smiling 
at each other, and delighting in each other's 
company; and parting, probably forever, 
without a Pang. 

But now she had come back to the 
friends, the horses, the dogs, the rooms, 
the gardens, the fields, the forests of 
youth, and was going to be the real Vixen 
again ; the wild, thoughtless, high-spirited 
girl Squire Tempest and all the peasantry 
round about had loved. 

“ T have been ridiculously well-behaved,” 
she said to herself, “‘ quite a second edition 
of mamma. But now I am back in the 
forest my good manners may go hang. 
‘My foot’s on my native heath, and my 
name is McGregor.’” 

Somehow, in all her thoughts of home 
—after that burst of grief for her dead 
father—Roderick Vawdrey was the central 
figure. He filled the gap cruel death had 
made. 

Would Rorie come soon to see her? 
Would he be very glad to have her at 
home again? What would he think of 
her ? Would he fancy her changed? For 
the worse? For the better? 

“T wonder whether he would like my 
good manners, or the original Vixen best?” 
she speculated. 

The morning wore on, and still Violet 
Tempest sat idly by the fire. She had 
made up her mind that Roderick would 
come to see her at once. She was sufli- 
ciently aware of her own importance to 
feel sure that the fact of her return had 
been duly chronicled in the local papers. 
He would come to-day, before luncheon, 
perhaps, and they three, mamma, Rorie, and 
herself, would sit at the round table in the 
library—the snug warm room where they 
had so often sat with papa. This thought 
brought back the bitterness of her loss. 

“T can bear it better if Rorie is with 
us,” she thought, “and he is almost sure 
to come. He would not be so unkind as to 
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delay bidding welcome to such poor lonely 
creatures as mamma and I.” 

She looked at her little watch, a minia- 
ture hunter in a case of black enamel, with 
a monogram in diamonds, one of her father’s 
last gifts. It was one o’clock already, and 
luncheon would be at half-past. 

“Only half an hour for Rorie,” she 
thought. 

The minute-hand crept slowly to the 
half-hour, the luncheon-gong sounded 
below, and there had been no announce- 
ment of Mr. Vawdrey. 

“He may be downstairs with mamma 
all this time,” thought Vixen. ‘“ Forbes 
would not tell me, unless he were sent.” 

She went downstairs, and met Forbes 
in the hall. 

“ Oh, if you please, ma’am, Mrs. Tempest 
does not feel equal to coming down to 
luncheon. She will take a wing of chicken 
in her own room.” 

“ And I don’t feel equal to sitting in the 
library alone, Forbes,” said Violet; ‘‘so 
you may tell Phoebe to bring me a cup of 
tea and a biscuit. Has nobody called this 
morning ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Vixen went back to her toom, out of 
spirits and out of temper. It was unkind 
of Rorie, cold, neglectful, heartless. 

“Tf he had come home after an absence 
of two years—absence under such sad 


circumstances—how anxious I should be| p 


to see him,” she thought. ‘“ But I dare- 
say it is a hunting-day, and he is tearing 
across the gorse on some big raw-boned 
horse, and not giving me a thought. Or 
perhaps he is dancing attendance upon 
Lady Mabel. But no, I don’t think he 
cares much for that kind of thing.” 

She moved about the room a little, re- 
arranging things that were already ar- 
ranged exactly as she had left them two 
years ago. She opened a book and flung 
it aside, tried the piano, which sounded 
muflled and woolly. 

“My poor Broadwood is no better for 
being out at grass,” she said. 

She went to one of the windows, and 
stood there looking out, expecting every 
instant to see a dogcart with a rakish 
horse, a wasp-like body, and high red 
wheels, spin round the curve of the shrub- 
bery. She stood thus for a long time, as 
she had done on that wet October after- 
noon of Rorie’s home-coming, but no 
rakish horse came swinging round the 
curve of the carriage-drive. The flying 
snow drifted past the window, the winter 





sky looked blue and clear between the 
brief showers, the tall feathery fir-trees 
and straight slim cypresses stood up 
against the afternoon light, and Vixen 
gazed at them with angry eyes, full of 
resentment against Roderick Vawdrey. 

“The ground is too hard for the scent to 
lie well, that’s one comfort,” she reflected 
savagely. 

And then she thought of the dear old 
kennels given over to a new master; the 
hounds whose names and idiosyncrasies 
she had known as well as if they had 
been human acquaintance. She had lost 
all interest in them now. Ponto and Gellert, 
Lightfoot, Juno, Ringlet, Lord Dundreary 
—they had forgotten her, no doubt. 

Here was someone at last, but not the 
one for whom she was watching. A figure 
clothed in a long loose black coat, and 
slouched felt hat, and carrying a weedy 
umbrella, trudged sturdily round the curve, 
and came briskly towards the porch. It 
was Mr. Scobel, the incumbent of the 
pretty little gothic church in the village— 
a church like a toy. 

He was a good man and a benevolent, this 
Mr. Scobel; a hard-worker, and a bless- 
ing in the neighbourhood. But just at 
this moment Violet Tempest did not feel 
grateful to him for coming. 

“What does he want?” she thought. 
“Blankets and coals and things, I sup- 
ose.” 

She turned sullenly from the window, 
and went back to her seat beside the fire, 
and threw on a log, and gave herself up to 
disappointment. The blue winter sky had 
changed to grey; the light was fading 
behind the feathery fir-tops. 

“ Perhaps he will come to afternoon tea,” 
she thought; and then, with a discontented 
shrug of her shoulders: “No, he is not 
coming at all. If he cared about us he 
would have been the first to bid us welcome; 
knowing, as he must, how miserable it 
was for me to come home at all—without 
papa !” 

She sat looking at the fire. 

“How idle I am!” she mused; “and 
poor Crokey did so implore me to go on 
with my education, and read some useful 
books, and enlarge my mind. I don’t 
think my poor little mind would bear any 
more stretching, or that I should be much 
happier if I knew all about Central Africa, 
and the nearest way from Hindostan to. 
China, or old red sandstone, and tertiary, 
and the rest of them. What does it matter 
to me what the earth is made of, if I can 
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but be happy upon it? No, I shall never 
try to be learned. I shall read Byron, and 
Tennyson, and Wordsworth, and Keats, 
and Bulwer, and Dickens, and Thackeray, 
and remain an ignoramus all the days of my 
life. I think that would be quite enough 
for Rorie, if he and I were ever to be much 
together; for I don’t believe he ever opens 
a book at all. And what would be the use 
of my talking to him about old red sand- 
stone or the centre of Africa?” 

Phoebe, Miss Tempest’s fresh-faced 
Hampshire maid, appeared at this moment. 

“Oh, if you please, miss, your ma says 
would you go to the drawing-room? Mr. 
Scobel is with her, and would like to see 

ou.” 

Violet rose with a sigh. 

“Ts my hair awfully untidy, Phoebe?” 

“T think I had better arrange the pluits, 
miss.” 

“That means that I’m an object. It’s 
four o’clock; I may as well change my 
dress for dinner. I suppose I must go 
down to dinner ?” 

“ Lor’ yes, miss; it will never do to shut 
yourself up in your own room and fret. 
You’re as pale as them there Christmas 
roses already.” 

Ten minutes later Vixen went down to 
the drawing-room, looking very stately in 
her black Irish poplin, whose heavy folds 
became the tall full figure, and whose 
dense blackness set off the ivory skin 
and warm auburn hair. She had given 
just one passing glance at herself in the 
cheval-glass, and Vanity had whispered : 

“Perhaps Rorie would have thought me 
improved; but he has not taken the trouble 
tocome and see. I might be honeycombed 
by the smallpox, or bald from the effects 
of typhus, for aught he cares.” 

The drawing-room was all aglow with 
blazing logs, and the sky outside the win- 
dows looking pale and grey, when Violet 
wentin. Mrs. Tempest was in her favourite 
arm-chair by the fire, Tennyson’s latest 
poem on the velvet-covered gipsy-table at 
her side, in company with a large black 
fan and a smelling-bottle. Mr. Scobel 
was sitting in a low chair on the other side 
of the hearth, with his knees almost up to 
his chin and his trousers wrinkled up ever 
so far above his stout Oxford shoes, leaving 
a considerable interval of grey stocking. 
He was a man of about thirty, pale, and 
unpretending of aspect, who fortified his 
native modesty with a pair of large bino- 
culars, which interposed a kind of barrier 
between himself and the outer world. 








He rose as Violet came towards him, and 
turned the binoculars upon her, glittering 
in the glow of the fire. 

“ How tall you have grown,” he cried, 


when they had shaken hands. “And 
how ”* here he stopped, with a little 
nervous laugh; “I really don’t think I 
should have known you if we had met 
elsewhere.” 

“ Perhaps Rorie would hardly know me,” 
thought Vixen. 

“How are all the poor people?” she 
asked, when Mr. Scobel had resumed his 
seat, and was placidly caressing his knees, 
and blinking, or seeming to blink, at the 
fire with his binoculars. 

“Oh, poor souls!” he sighed. “ There 
has been a great deal of sickness and 
distress, and people out of work. Yes, a 
great deal. ‘The winter began early, and 
we have had some severe weather. James 
Parsons is in prison again for rabbit- 
snaring. I’m really afraid James is in- 
corrigible. Mrs. Roper’s eldest son, Tom—I 
daresay you remember Tom, an idle little 
ruffian, who was always birdnesting—has 
managed to get himself run over by a pair 
of Lord Ellangowan’s waggon-horses, and 
now Lady Ellangowan is keeping the 
whole family. An aunt came from Salis- 
bury to sit up with the boy, and was quite 
angry because Lady Ellangowan did not 
pay her for nursing him.” 

“That’s the worst of the poor,” said 
Mrs. Tempest languidly, the firelight play- 
ing upon her diamond rings, as she took 
her fan from the velvet table and slowly 
unfolded it to protect her cheek from the 
glare, “ they are never satisfied.” 

“Tsn’t it odd they are not,” cried 
Vixen, coming suddenly out of a deep 
reverie, “‘ when they have everything that 
can make life delightful ?” 

“I don’t know about everything, Violet; 
but really, when they have such nice 
cottages as your dear papa built for them, 
so well-drained and ventilated, they ought 
to be more contented.” 

“What a vomfort good drainage and 
ventilation must be, when there is no bread 
in the larder!” said Violet. 

“ My dear, it is ridiculous to talk in that 
way ; just in the style of horrid Radical 
newspapers. I am sure the poor have an 
immense deal done for them. Look at Mr. 
Scobel, he is always trying to help them.” 

**T do what I can,” said the clergyman 
modestly ; “‘ but I only wish it were more. 
An income of sixteen shillings a week for 
a family of seven requires a good deal of 
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ekeing out. If it were not for the assist- 
ance I get here, and in one or two other 
directions, things would be very bad in 
Beechdale.” 

Beechdale was the name of the village 
nearest the Abbey House, the village to 
which belonged Mr. Scobel’s toy-church. 

** Of course, we must have the usual dis- 
tribntion of blankets and wearing apparel 
on Christmas Eve,” said Mrs. Tempest. 
“Tt will seem very sad without my dear 
husband. But we came home before 
Christmas on purpose.” 

“How good of you! It was very sad 
last year when the poor people came up to 
the Hall to receive your gifts, and there 
were no familiar faces, except the servants’. 
There were a good many tears shed over 
last year’s blankets, I assure you.” 

“ Poor dear things!” sighed Mrs. Tem- 
pest, not making it too clear whether 
she meant the blankets, or the recipients 
thereof. 

Violet said nothing, after her little 
ironical protest about the poor. She sat 
opposite the fire, between her mother and 
Mr. Scobel, but at some distance from 
both. The ruddy light glowed on her 
ruddy hair, and lit up her pale cheeks, and 
shone in her brilliant eyes. The incum- 
bent of Beechdale thought he had never 
seen anything so lovely. She was like 
a painted window; a Madonna, with the 
glowing colour of Rubens, the divine 
grace of Raffaelle. And those little 
speeches about the poor had warmed his 
heart. He was Violet’s friend and cham- 
pion from that moment. 

Mrs. Tempest fanned herself listlessly. 

“T wish Forbes would bring the tea,” 
she said. 

“ Shall I ring, mamma?” 

“No, dear. They have not finished tea 
in the housekeeper’s room, perhaps. Forbes 
doesn’t like to be disturbed. Is there any 
news, Mr. Scobel? We only came home 
yesterday evening, and have seen no one.” 

“News! Well, no, I think not much. 
Lady Ellangowan has got a new orchid.” 

“And there has been a new baby too, 
hasn’t there P” 

“Oh yes. But nobody talks about the 
baby, and everybody is in raptures with 
the orchid.” 

“* What is it like ?” 

“Rather a fine boy. I christened him 
last week.” 

“T mean the orchid.” 

; . “Oh, something really magnificent; a 
brilliant blue, a butterfly-shaped blossom 








that positively looks as if it were alive. 
They say Lord Ellangowan gave five hun- 
dred guineas for it. People come from 
the other side of the county to see it.” 

“IT think you are all orchid mad,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Tempest. ‘‘Oh, here comes 
the tea!” as Forbes entered with the old 
silver tray and Swansea cups and saucers. 
‘* Yon’ll take some, of course, Mr. Scobel. 
I cannot understand this rage for orchids 
—old china, or silver, or lace, I can under- 
stand, but orchids—things that require no 
end of trouble to keep them alive, and 
which I daresay are as common as butter- 
cups and daisies in the savage places where 
they grow. There is Lady Jane Vawdrey 
now, a perfect slave to her orchid-houses.” 

Violet’s pale face flamed crimson at this 
mention of Lady Jane. Not for worlds 
would she have asked a question about her 
old playfellow, though she was dying to 
hear about him. Happily no one saw that 
sudden blush, or it passed for a reflection 
of the fire-glow. 

“ Poor Lady Jane!” sighed the incum- 
bent of Beechdale, looking very solemn, 
‘she has gone to a land in which there are 
fairer flowers than ever grew on the banks 
of the Amazon.” 

“ What do you mean P” 

“Surely you have heard 

“Nothing,” exclaimed Mrs. Tempest. 
“T have corresponded with nobody but 
my housekeeper while I have been away. 
I am a wretched correspondent at the best 
of times, and after dear Edward’s death, I 
was too weary, too depressed to write 
letters. What is the matter with Lady 
Jane Vawdrey ? ” 

“She died at Florence last November 
of bronchitis. She was very ill last winter, 
and had to be taken to Cannes for the early 
part of the year. But she came back in 
April quite well and strong, as everyone 
supposed, and spent the summer at Briar- 
wood. Her doctors told her, however, 
that she was not to risk another winter in 
England, so in September she went to 
Italy, taking Lady Mabel with her.” 

“And Roderick?” enquired Vixen. 
“ He went with them, of course.” 

“Naturally,” replied Mr. Scobel. ‘ Mr. 
Vawdrey was with his mother till the last.” |; 

“Very nice of him,” murmured Mrs. 
Tempest approvingly ;. “for, in a general 
way, I don’t think they got on too well 
together. Lady Jane was rather dictatorial. 
And now, I suppose, Roderick will marry 
his cousin as soon as he is out of 
mourning.” 
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“Why should you suppose so, mamma ?” 
exclaimed Vielet. “It was quite a mis- 
take of yours about their being engaged. 
Roderick told me so himself. He was not 
engaged to Lady Mabel. He had not the 
least idea of marrying her.” 

“ He has altered his mind since then, I 
conclude,” said Mr. Scobel cheerily—those 
binoculars of his could never have seen 
through a stone-wall, and were not much 
good at seeing things under his nose—“ for 
it is quite a settled thing that Mr. Vawdrey 
and Lady Mabel are to be married. It 
will be a splendid match for him, and 
will make him the largest landowner in 
the Forest, for Ashbourne is settled on 
Lady Mabel. The duke bought it himself, 
you know, and it is not in the entail,” 
added the incumbent, explaining a fact 
that was as familiar as the church catechism 
to Violet, who sat looking straight at the 
fire, holding her head as high as Queen 
Guinevere after she had thrown the 
diamonds out of window. 

“T always knew that it would be so,” 
said Mrs. Tempest, with the air of a sage. 
“Lady Jane had set her heart upon it. 
Worldly greatness was her idol, poor 
thing! It is sad to think of her being 
snatched away from everything. What 
has become of the orchids ?” 

“Lady Jane left them to her niece. 
They are building houses to receive them 

at Ashbourne.” 

“Rather a waste of money, isn’t it?” 
suggested Violet, in a cold hard voice, 
“Why not let them stay at Briarwood till 
Lady Mabel is mistress there?” 

Mr. Scobel did not enter into this dis- 
cussion. He sat serenely gazing at the 
fire, and sipping his tea, enjoying this 
hour of rest and warmth after a long day’s 
fatigue and hard weather. He had an 
Advent service at seven o’clock that even- 
ing, and would but just have time to tramp 
home through the winter dark, and take 
a hurried meal, before he ran across to 
his neat little vestry and shuffled on his 
surplice, while Mrs. Scobel played her 
plaintive voluntary on the twenty-guinea 
harmonium. 

“ And where is young Vawdrey now ?” 
enquired Mrs. Tempest blandly. 

She could only think of the squire of 
Briarwood as the lad from Eton—clumsy, 
shy, given to breaking teacups, and 
leaving the track of his footsteps in clay or 
mud upon the Aubusson carpets. 

“He has not come home yet. The duke 


Lady Jane’s death, and I believe Mr. Vaw- 
drey is with them at Rome. Briarwood 
has been shut up since September.” 

* Didn’t I tell you, mamma, that some- 
body would be dead,” cried Violet. “I 
felt, when we came into this house yes- 
terday evening, that everything in our 
lives was changed.” 

“T should hardly think mourning can 
be very becoming to Lady Mabel,” rumi- 
nated Mrs. Tempest. ‘ Those small sylph- 
like figures rarely look well in black.” 

Mr. Scobel rose with an effort to make 
his adieux. The delicious warmth of the 
wood-fire, the perfume of arbutus logs, 
had made him sleepy. 

“You'll come and see our new school, I 
hope,” he said to Violet, as they shook 
hands. “You and your dear mamma 
have contributed so largely to its erection 
that you have a right to be critical; but I 
really think you will be pleased.” 

* We'll come to-morrow afternoon, if it’s 
fine,” said Mrs. Tempest graciously. “You 
must bring Mrs. Scobel to dinner at seven, 
and then we can talk over all we have seen.” 

“You are very kind. I’ve my young 
women’s scripture-class at a quarter-past 
eight; but if you will let me run away for 
an hour 

“ Certainly.” 

“T can come back for Mrs. Scobel. 
Thanks. We shall be delighted.” 

When he was gone, Violet walked 
towards the door without a word to her 
mother. 

“Violet, are you going away again? 
Pray, stop, child, and let us have a chat.” 
“T have nothing to talk about, mamma.” 
“Nonsense. You have quite deserted me 
since we came home. And do you suppose 
I don’t feel dull and depressed as well as 
you? It is not dutiful conduct, Violet. 
I shall really have to engage a companion 
if you goon so. Miss McCroke was dreary, 
but she was not altogether uncompanion- 
able. One could talk to her.” 

“You had better have a companion, 
mamma. Someone who will be lively, and 
talk pleasantly about nothing particular all 
day long. No doubt a well-trained com- 
panion candothat. She hasaninexhaustible 
well-spring of twaddle in her own mind. 
I feel as if I could never be cheerful again.” 
“We had better have stopped at 
Brighton——” 

“T hate Brighton!” 

“Where we knew so many nice 
ple——” 








and duchess went to Florence just before 
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“ Violet, do you know that you have an 
abominable temper ? ” 

“T know that I am made up of wicked- 
ness!” answered Vixen vehemently. 

She left the room without another word, 
and went straight to her den upstairs, not 
to throw herself on the ground and abandon 
herself to a childish unreasoning grief, as 
she had done on the night of Roderick’s 
coming of age, but to face the situation 
boldly. She walked up and down the 
dim fire-lit room, thinking of what she 
had just heard. 

“What does it matter to me? Why 
should I be so angry ?” she asked herself. 
“We were never more than friends and 
playfellows. And I think that, on the 
whole, I rather disliked him. I know I 
was seldom civil to him. He was papa’s 
favourite. I should hardly have tolerated 
him but for that.” 

She felt relieved at having settled this 
point in her mind. Yet there was a dull 
blank sense of loss, a vague aching in her 
troubled heart, which she could not get 
rid of easily. She walked to and fro, to 
and fro, while the fire faded out and the 
pale windows darkened. 

“T hate myself for being so vexed about 
this,” she said, clasping her hands above 
her head with a vehemence that showed 
the intensity of her vexation. ‘Could I— 
I—Violet Tempest—ever be so despicable 
a creature as to care for a man who does 
not care for me; to be angry, sorry, 
broken-hearted, because a man does not 
want me for his wife ? Such a thing is not 
possible; if it were, I think I would kill 
myself. I should be ashamed to live. I 
could not look human beings in the face. 
I should take poison, or turn Roman 
Catholic and go into a convent, where I 
should never see the face of a man again. 
No; I am not such an odious creature. I 
have no regard for Rorie except as my old 
playfellow, and when he comes home I will 
walk straight up to him and give him my 
hand, and congratulate him heartily on 
his approaching marriage. Perhaps Lady 
Mabel will ask me to be one of her brides- 
maids. She will have a round dozen, I 
daresay. Six in pink, and six in blue, no 
doubt, like wax-dolls at a charity-fair. 
Why can’t people be married without 
making idiots of themselves ?” 

The half-hour gong sounded at this 
moment, and Vixen ran down to the 
drawing-room, where the candles and 
lamps were lighted, and where there was 
p'enty of light literature lying about to 





distract the troubled mind. Violet went 
to her mother’s chair and knelt beside it. 

“Dear mamma, forgive me for being 
cross just now,” she said gently, “I was 
out of spirits. I will try to be better 
company in future—so that you may not 
be obliged to engage a companion.” 

“My dear, I don’t wonder at your 
feeling low-spirited,” replied Mrs. Tempest 
graciously. ‘ This place is horribly dull. 
How we ever endured it, even in your 
dear papa’s time, is more than I can under- 
stand. It is like living on the ground- 
floor of one of the Egyptian pyramids. 
We must really get some nice people about 
us, or we shall both go melancholy mad.” 





ABOUT HERALDS AND COATS-OF- 
ARMS. 

An excellent illustration of the probable 
origin of heraldry, the useful service for 
which it was intended at the outset, is to 
be found in the interesting narrative by 
Captain Sir George Nares of his eventful 
Arctic Expedition. When preparing for 
the numerous sledge-journeys in the 
spring of 1876, the backs of the jackets 
of the men were painted with some 
device, in order that each man might 
recognise his precursor or predecessor 
while hauling at the drag-rope; and as 
each sledgeman chose his own device, an 
amusing diversity resulted. The device 
was virtually a crest, although he certainly 
did not designate it by such a name; he 
had become a herald without knowing it. 
A second heraldic advance, with similar 
unconsciousness that heraldry was in any 
way concerned in the matter, was made 
by Captain Stephenson’s sledgers, belong- 
ing to the Discovery; the officer com- 
manding each sledge adopted one crest 
for himself and all his men—becoming 
a modern representative of a feudal knight 
with his retainers. 

One of the old-world institutions that 
still survive among us here in London 
is the Heralds College, or College of 
Arms. It was founded by Richard the 
Third ; and privileges were granted to it 
by successive sovereigns. The Dukes of 
Norfolk have for two centuries been here- 
ditary presidents of the college. Before that 
time the office of earl-marshal was bestowed 
upon any knightly or noble person at the 
sovereign’s will and pleasure; but Charles 
the Second, in 1672, granted it in perpetuity 
to the Howards. It has ever since been a 
custom of the Crown to sanction all nomi- 
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nations of the officials of the College— 
kings-of-arms, heralds, pursuivants, &¢.— 
made by the Duke of Norfolk for the time 
being, as earl-marshal and president of the 
College of Arms. 

The young Duke of Norfolk, the present 
hereditary earl-marshal of England, has 
certainly no very laborious duties to fulfil 
in that capacity. He issues, as chief of 
the Heralds College or College of Arms, 
all royal proclamations, and arranges the 
solemnities of coronations, royal marriages, 
christenings, and such like ceremonies. 
The College comprises, besides the earl- 
marshal as president, three kings-of-arms 
or at-arms, six heralds-at-arms, and four 
pursuivants-at-arms. The authorities them- 
selves seem to be discordant in their use of 
the little words “at” and “ in.” 

But before describing the work which 
these loftily-designated personages are 
engaged in, it may be well to say a few 
words concerning what is known of the 
origin of the system or science of heraldry. 

Some enthusiastic votaries carry their 
admiration so far as to give the ancient 
biblical personages coats-of-arms, tracing 
the custom up to Noah and even to Adam. 
One extravagance generally provokes 
another in an opposite direction; in this 
case the antagonistic view takes the form of 
a definition that heraldry “is the science of 
fools with long memories.” Itis neither the 
one thing nor the other, but a useful custom, 
of which the origin is not clearly known. 

Mr. J. R. Planché, before he was ap- 
pointed one of the officials of the Heralds 
College, published in 1852 a work, called 
the Pursuivant at Arms, in which he gave 
a large amount of curious information on 
a subject which he liked and had studied 
for many years. He states the main pur- 
pose of his book to be to establish 
the following propositions: First, that 
heraldry appears as a science at the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century. 
Secondly, that although armorial bearings 
had then been in existence undoubtedly 
for some time, no precise date has yet been 
discovered for their first assumption. 
Thirdly, that in this assumption the object 
of the assumers was, not, as it has been 
generally asserted and believed, to record 
any achievement, or to symbolise any 
virtues or qualifications, but simply to 
distinguish their persons and properties; 
to display their pretensions to certain 
honours or estates ; to attest their alliances ; 
or to acknowledge their feudal tenures. 
Fourthly, that wherever it has been pos- 








sible to sift the evidence thoroughly, it has 
appeared that the origin of certain singular 
coats-of-arms has been the invention of a 
later period—stories fabricated to account 
for the bearings and sometimes flatter the 
descendants of the family, by attributing 
to their ancestors the most improbable 
adventures or achievements. Fifthly, that 
the real value of the study of heraldry has 
but recently become apparent ; that, how- 
ever some may regret the demolition of old 
and familiar legends, the importance of 
eliciting genealogical facts must be ad- 
mitted byall; and that the newinterest thus 
imparted to the science elevates it in the 
eyesof many who have hitherto looked upon 
it with indifference, if not with contempt. 

In the pleasant preface to his volume, 
Mr. Planché speaks of himself as a student 
only, who loves heraldry—not as one 
officially behind the scenes. ‘The doors 
of the College open to me as a harmless 
enthusiast, not as a worshipful member. I 
have no tabard to my back, no crown to 
my brow, no authority, no office, and am 
guiltless of grants and unacquainted with 
fees. But I am devoted to the study 
of heraldry, and may ny | call myself 
@ pursuivant-at-arms, as have long 
and diligently pursued the subject by a 
path untrodden, I believe, by others, 
though several have crossed the track.” 
One usefulness of heraldry Mr. Planché 
thus sets forth: “Would not a general 
knowledge of the arms of our principal 
ancient English families form a sort of 
artificial memory for the young student 
of English history, and give additional 
interest to the details of the deeds of those 
who bore them, of events in which the 
founders of their families were actors ?P 
The funeral escutcheon, the passing 
equipage, the monumental tablet—would 
they not in turn daily, almost hourly, 
recall to his mind the history of those who 
first assumed or acquired the devices 
thereon depicted?” As an historical fact, 
Mr. Planché’s researches led him to the 
conclusion that heraldry had not esta- 
blished itself in the times of the first and 
second Crusades, or, at least, did not 
originate with those stirring movements, 
because it is not mentioned by any of the 
chroniclers of those days. The third 
Crusade, during which it was undoubtedly 
known, commenced in the latter part of 
the twelfth century. 

Bat let us on to our Heralds College, 
the meetings of which are called chapters. 

The kings-at-arms are majestic persons. 
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Garter king-at-arms grants armorial bear- 
ings, devices, and supporters; conveys 
the insignia of the Order of the Garter to 
any foreign potentate who is made a 
knight thereof; and in solemn ceremonies 
marshals distinguished persons to their 
places. Newspaper readers will remember 
that in March last, Humbert, the young 
king of Italy, was invested with the order 
by the representatives of Queen Victoria. 
The first commissioner was his grace the 
Duke of Abercorn, the second was Sir 
Albert William Woods, Garter king-at- 
arms; whilst among the other members of 
the mission were the functionaries known 
as the Lancaster herald and the Somerset 
herald. The duke addressed the young king 
with a courteous message from the English 
sovereign, and then presented him with 
the letters of credence and the book of 
statutes of the order; and then, as the 
duke fastened the glittering insignia upon 
the royal person, Sir Albert, as Garter 
king-at-arms, read certain admonitions, 
very ceremonial and high-sounding. Al- 
together it was a good specimen of the 
pomp of chivalric heraldry. 

Next to Garter king-at-arms rank the 
Norroy and Clarencieux kings. The former 
word means, or once meant, north king— 
“nor-roi” representing the sovereign of 
England, for ceremonial purposes, in the 
regions of the kingdom north of the Trent. 
There is supposed to have been a corre- 
sponding official—Surroy, or south king— 
for the regions south of the Trent; but if 
so, this name became changed to Claren- 
cieux by Edward the Third, who founded 
the Order of the Garter, and gave this 
particular office to his son Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence. Clarencieux is the chief official 
connected with matters relating to the 
heraldic formalities of the nobility and the 
knights of the Bath. He surveys and 
registers the arms, descent, and marriages 
of all persons belonging to the rank of 
noble, south of the Trent. 

Another grade is that of pursuivants, 
or poursuivants, originally meaning fol- 
lowers. Any great noble might, in the 
feudal times, institute his own pursuivant 
by his own authority. And very fanciful 
names they-received, such as Blanch Lyon, 
Esperance, Eagle Vert, and Blanch Sang- 
lier. The four pursuivants of the College 
of Arms are known as Rouge Croix, Blue- 
mantle, Rouge Dragon, and Portcullis, 
from circumstances connected with the 
first institation of each. The office appears 
to have been first established as a noviciate, 





or state of probation, through which higher 
offices were to be obtained. 

Midway in rank between the kings-at- 
arms and the pursuivants are the six 
heralds, higher in dignity than the latter, 
lower than the former. They are known 
by provincial designations—the Somerset, 
York, Chester, Richmond, Windsor, and 
Lancaster heralds—and attend in rotation 
at the College to carry on the routine 
business, with the pursuivants as their pro- 
bationary assistants. Sir Albert William 
Woods, the present Garter king-at-arms, 
was @ dozen years ago Albert William 
Woods, Esq., Lancaster Herald; and thus 
they obtain a lift up as vacancies occur. 

Greatly indeed have the duties of all 
these officials lessened in the course of 
centuries. Beside other imposing func- 
tions, the kings-at-arms, heralds, and pur- 
suivants, some or other of them, carried 
messages of courtesy or defiance between 
royal or knightly personages, superin- 
tended and registered trials by battle and 
all chivalric exercises, computed the slain 
after battle, and recorded the valiant deeds 
of the fallen or surviving combatants. 
Alas! How prosaic have they now be- 
come! The modern College of Arms, con- 
sidered as a definite body of officials, is 
mainly employed in assisting those who 
desire to trace their descent from the 
owners of titles or hereditary privileges. 
The members are consulted as professional 
men in such enquiries; but the registered 
books of the College are accepted as being 
good legal evidence. They devise, register, 
and arrange such “honourable augmenta- 
tions and grants of supporters” (to use 
technical phraseology) as the several cases 
may justify. They empower persons to 
adopt armorial bearings which have been 
disused for one or more generations, on 
proof and registration of pedigree. They 
may grant wholly new armorial bearings 
to persons who have no hereditary claim 
to such, on the production of proof that 
they are in a condition to sustain the 
rank of gentlemen. The members of the 
chapter receive salaries, but derive their 
principal income from fees charged for 
assistance in tracing pedigrees and titles, 
and for the granting and registration of 
arms. As stated above, their evidence in 
support of pedigrees is received in courts 
of justice, provided it be traceable to the 
original Heralds’ Visitation hooks, which 
were prepared when solemn and regular 
circuits were periodically made throughout 
the kingdom. 
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It knocks all the chivalry and grace out 
of the subject to pore over the dismal 
technicalities on which these functionaries 
discourse. Which of us can tell the dif- 
ference between shield, crest, torces, 
badges, coronets, helmets, mantles, sup- 
porters, hatchments, quarters? The atti- 
tudes in which lions and unicorns, stags 
and bears, and other quadrupedal as 
well as bipedal animals are represented 
in armorial bearings, have given rise to 
a number of adjectives decidedly Norman- 
French in their character, such as couchant, 
rampant, issuant, gardant, regardant, jes- 
sant, naissant, bezant, combatant, passant, 
sejant, statant, trippant, vorant, &c. The 
furs have peculiar names in heraldry, and 
so have the various colours. In engraving, 
instead of describing a coat-of-arms, dif- 
ference of colour, metal, and fur are 
denoted by vertical, horizontal, diagonal, 
and other lines, or by spots, chequers, zig- 
zags, and other marks. 

Suppose we give ourselves lesson the 
first, and try to understand the heralds’ 
description of the armorial bearings of 
(say) the Grosvenors, Dukes of West- 
minster. Listen: “ Quarterly, lst and 4th 
az. a portcullis with chains pendent or, on 
a chief of the last in pale, the arms of 
King Edward the Confessor, betw. two 
united roses of York and Lancaster, being 
the arms of the city of Westminster, 
granted to the duke’s ancestors as a coat 
of augmentation; 2nd and 3rd az. a garb, 
or, the family arms of the Grosvenors. 
Crest: a talbot statant, or, supporters— 
on each side a talbot ramp. reguard, or, 
gorged with a plain collar az.” Nor is 
Scotland behind England in the beautiful 
incomprehensibility of such technical 
language; the Lyon king-at-arms in the 
one country is equivalent to Garter king- 
at-arms in the other. The armorial bear- 
ings of Sir Walter Scott, who had a great 
liking for the feudal and the heraldic, are 
discoursed upon in the following terms by 
the compilers of our Peerages and Ba- 
ronetages: “Quarterly, lst and 4th, or, 
two mullets in chief and a crescent in base 
az., within an orle of the last; 2nd and 
3rd, or, on a bend, az. three mascules of 
the field, in the sinister chief point an 
oval buckle erect of the second. Supporters 
—dexter, a mermaid holding in the exterior 
hand a mirror, ppr.; sinister, a savage, 
wreathed round the head and middle, 
holding in the exterior hand a club.” 
Prodigions ! 


The principality of Wales, in like 





manner, claims its right to the honours of 
heraldry. The thoroughly typical Welsh 
gentleman of ancient family, Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, of Wynnstay, has, we 
are informed, for his armorial bearings: 
“ Quarterly, 1st and 4th, vert three eagles 
disp. in fess, or; 2nd and 3rd, two foxes 
countersalient in saltire, the dexter sur- 
mounted of the sinister, gu. Crest: an 
eagle displ. or.” 

Is Ireland wanting in similar homage 
to gentility? Forbid it, Sir Bernard 
Barke, Ulster king-at-arms! The O’Con- 
nells of Darrynane Abbey, for instance, 
represented a generation or two back 
by the great Daniel, have for their arms: 
“Per ress ar. and vert., a stag trippant 
ppr. betw: three trefoils slipped counter- 
changed. Crest: a stag’s head erased ar., 
charged with a trefoil slipped vert.” 

Big books and costly are those which 
Sir Bernard Burke publishes concerning 
his favourite subject. One, more than 
thirty years old, bears the title of Heraldic 
Illustrations: comprising the Armorial 
Bearings of the Principal Families of the 
Empire; it has a hundred and fifty plate 
engravings, each containing five or six 
coats-of-arms ; while interleaved pages of 
text give the pedigrees of the families. 
Another, quite recently published, is The 
General Armoury of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales; a Register of Ar- 
morial Bearings, from the Earliest to the 
Present Times—a prodigious work, com- 
prising no fewer than sixty thousand coats- 
of-arms, described though not depicted. 

A snuggery it seems to be, the College 
of Arms, with departments for all the 
thirteen kings-at-arms, heralds, and pur- 
suivants. The collegiate body was, as we 
have said, founded by Richard the Third 
in 1483. He assigned for them a habi- 
tation in the parish of Allhallows-the-Less, 
in the most closely-packed region of the 
city of London, a little southward of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Various charters 
confirmed the original privileges, and in 
1554 Philip and Mary reincorporated the 
body, bestowing on it Derby House, within 
the precincts of Doctors’ Commons. A 
century or so later a new cluster of college 
buildings was erected, from the plans of 
Sir Christopher Wren. Those who have 
watched the transformations which have 
been effected during the last few years in 
this part of the City are aware that the 
new Queen Victoria Street has cut across 
Addle Hill, Bennet’s Hill, Sermon Lane, 
and other parallel streets and lanes, in a 
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ruthless way; and has given Knightrider 
Street such a tossing about that the 
knights would not know it again. How 
the Heralds College fared we need not 
describe in detail; suffice it to say that a 
bright new frontage now presents itself at 
the corner of Queen Victoria Street and 
Bennet’s Hill. There we can see brass 
plates and written inscriptions on cer- 
tain doors and entries, notifying that Sir 
Albert Woods and his colleagues have 
offices or apartments there. It is like going 
back a couple of generations to see among 
these the name of James Robinson Planché. 
The veteran is now Somerset Herald; but 
he is the same James Robinson Planché, 
who produced, at Drury Lane Theatre, the 
burlesque entitled Amoroso, King of Little 
Britain, exactly sixty years ago. Of one 
kind and another, he has assisted in placing 
nearly two hundred pieces upon the stage 
—burlettas, extravaganzas, operas, adapta- 
tions of old English dramas, and Shake- 
sperian revivals. His intimate knowledge 
of the old-world heraldry was recognised 
when comparatively a young man; and 
more especially that of the costumes of 
the principal European nations in all ages. 
He was commissioned by the proprietors 
of Covent-Garden Theatre to attend the 
coronation of Charles the Tenth at Paris 
in 1825, in order to make drawings that 
would facilitate the production of a mimic 
coronation on the boards of a London 
theatre. Several years afterwards he 
assisted Mr. Charles Kemble, by designing 
the costumes, heraldically and historically 
correct, for remounting in admirable form 
Shakespeare’s King John, Cymbeline, 
Henry the Fourth, As You Like It, and 
Othello. His writings on costume have been 
numerous ; and now, at the green old age 
of eighty-two, he is publishing the best work 
on English Costume that has ever appeared. 





THE PEOPLES. 
ITALIAN LEGEND. 

Wuen the fair world from chaos rose complete, 
And seas and rivers flashed ’neath affluent light, 
And wild birds carolled their first praises sweet, 
And trees and flowers awoke to beauty bright ; 
To four great angels came the Lord’s commands, 
‘* Make four great Peoples for the silent lands.’’ 


First good St. George the master’s mandate heard, 
And shaped, of the pure gold and lead he chose, 

A Being readier in the deed than word, 

Firm to its friends, and stubborn to its foes; 

And, on the strong winds’ pinions sweeping forth, 
He planted England, steadfast in the north. 

A glittering bladder, St. Iago took, 

A fox’s heart, a fell wolf’s fang within, 

And so together craft and venom shook, 

Flung o’er their ugliness a tiger’s skin, 





Fixed his creation on an olive plain, 

And, turning from his labour, named it, Spain. 
St. Denis laughed, and caught a sunbeam flying ; 
Bound it in silken knots, and watched it glance 
In rosy clouds its airy streamers dyeing, 

And called the valleys where it lighted, France ; 
But he forgot to weight the ray, ’tis said, 

Nor heeded that he stained the ribbons, red. 
And great St. Michael took a sister beam, 

A kiss, a rose, a grape, a silver lyre, 

A velvet mask, a poniard’s evil gleam, 

A thrilling echo from the angelic choir, 

And blent them with the glorious gift of Art, 

A Poet’s fancy, avd a pure child’s heart : 

Italy! Italy! and with a smile, 

He placed his work ’mid sun and flowers to glow, 
But Lucifer had watched him all the while, 
Fitting a poisoned arrow to his bow, 

Lest Michael had his evil work defied, 

And Eden lived again on Tiber side. 

The arrow quivered in the rose’s heart, 

And jarred the music on the silver string ; 

And still it rankles deep, the Devil’s dart, 

While age on age fresh names the deadly thing; 
** Priestcraft,’’ or ‘‘ Cruelty,’’ or ‘‘ Superstition,” 
So bearing witness to the old tradition. 





THAT FRENCH GIRL. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 

I was inclined to hate that French girl, 
who had come to light so provokingly. But 
it was not possible to hate Jeanne very long. 
She was dark and rather tawny com- 
plexioned, not so handsome as Fanny, but 
with something of her look, only softer 
and more sympathetic. Soon we were 
great friends, and she told me the whole 
story of her life, which did not take long 
in telling. She had been early left an 
orphan with a portion of a few thousand 
francs, all that her poor father’s mis- 
fortunes had left, which had been expended 
in preparing her for the lyric stage. She 
was to make her début at Rouen, in 
the following week, in Boieldien’s Dame 
Blanche. And she had come to Cauville 
to visit her mother’s grave; had arrived 
late on the previous evening, and had been 
seized with the desire of seeing the place 
by moonlight. Knew Madame Pochet 
and her habits; that she went to bed with 
the birds, and rarely fastened her doors; 
knew, too, where the key was kept, and 
came. to fetch it. 

When I told her vaguely of the fortune 
that would come to her, Jeanne looked at 
me with the wondering eyes of a child 
who is promised some treat almost beyond 
its comprehension. Her first idea was 
that she would give a sumptuous petit 
souper to her friends of the Comédie. 
But when she found that the fortune 
could not be touched all at once, and that 
she would have to accompany me to 
England, and stay there some time, her 
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countenance fell. To forfeit the engage- 
ment it had cost her so much to obtain, 
to disappoint her friends, and leave her 
own country for that cold and foggy 
England—ah no! With a thousand 
thanks she must decline. 

But her friends were sensible people, 
and when they found that the fortune 
was not an affair of thousands of francs, but 
of millions, they insisted on her going. 
Jeanne took leave of them all with un- 
bounded grief. The sea, too, frightened 
her. By good luck the sun was shining 
when we reached Southampton, and the 
general aspect of things was so cheerful, 
that Jeanne brightened up, and reached 
London in the highest spirits. 

We drove at once to our house, and I 
handed Jeanne over to my mother’s care, 
while I went on to Hornton Street, to 
explain matters to the Hazlewoods. Bad 
news met me there. Bridget appeared 
solemn and hushed. Lady Hazlewood was 
dead. Her young mistresses were in great 
grief and distress. Could I see Miss Hazle- 
wood amoment ? She would see. Fanny 
came down, with a pale suffering face, cold 
and constrained in her manner. She thanked 
me for what I had done; they were quite 
satisfied I had acted for the best. They did 
not blame me; but as for what had passed 
between us, it must now come to an end. 
She had a hard duty before her, to act 
for herself and her sisters. It was her 
manifest destiny to be an artist; she did 
not regret it, but she could never think of 
marrying now. It was not the time for 
discussion. I had pictured to myself 
Fanny in her trouble, comforting herself 
in my affection, and the disillusion had 
rather chilled me. 

Bridget broke out as she showed me to 
the door. Had she served two generations 
of the Hazlewoods, to see them robbed by a 
bit of a French hussy? But she’d have 
the thing sifted to the bottom, and the 
Lord Advocate himself should see to it. 
But Bridget came to see me next day in 
more humble mood. 

“* Ye’ll never desert Miss Fanny now she’s 
so sair in need of a friend, Mr. Philip?” 
__I replied that I should be true to her, 
if she were true to me; and then Bridget 
went on to say that her young mistresses 
would be unable to see anyone till after 
the funeral, and that they hoped I would 
be present to pay the last offices of respect 
to Lady Hazlewood. 

After the funeral was held a family 
council, to which I was invited in my 








professional capacity, as I was given to 
understand. When everything should be 
sold—the old-fashioned furniture, the 
family pictures, the ancient valuables— 
there would perhaps be a couple of hun- 
dred pounds left, after all deductions. 
Cauld they possibly keep together as a 
family, Bridget included, and earn their 
bread! It was difficult to see how. “One 
way suggested itself,” I whispered to 
Fanny. “If she would marry me at 
once, the others could find a home with 
us.” Perhaps I had too benignant an air 
when I said this—possibly my manner 
was too cold and matter-of-fact—anyhow, 
Fanny received my suggestion with an 
utter refusal. ‘“ All that had come to an 
end,” she said. ‘‘ Would I please never 
recur to the subject? She could value me 
as a friend—but nothing more.” 

Fanny spoke so harshly and coldly that 
I felt myself rasped completely the wrong 
way. Fanny, I felt sure, had only made 
use of me for the family ends. I had 
been hardly used, and if my honest affec- 
tion met with no better return, then let 
there be an end to everything. Fanny 
coldly assented ; before I left she brought 
down a small bundle of letters, and a few 
presents in the way of jewellery. 

“ Everything was there,” she said, “ ex- 
cept the last letter I had written, which 
she had searched for everywhere; and that 
had been addressed to the sisters generally, 
and one of the younger ones had lost it.” 

There is no situation under which a man 
feels more foolish than in walking away 
with a bundle of returned love-letters 
ander hisarm. They had been made up 
for me, too, beforehand, and the idea of that 
provoked me. 

And there was Jeanne at home as 
gracious and winning as an angel. She 
had subjugated them all. My father, 
with his old-fashioned gallantry—the 
mother, with her dignity of British 
matron, and her French, of the almost 
forgotten Clapham academy—both were 
her unresisting victims. My sisters were 
charmed with her—the two cubs, my 
brothers, were her most devoted slaves ; 
Jeanne had made herself loved by us all. 
Our house had never been very solemn, 
but now it was like a grove full of 
nightingales. Jeanne sang always, gay 
light airs, with clear fresh voice. 

But she was very sad when I told her 
of her cousins and their poverty. She 
would write at once and ask when she 





could see them, and of course she would 
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put them at their ease as to the future. 
But when she came back from her visit to 
Hornton Street, she seemed quite unhappy. 
She could not make friends with her 
cousins, and they had most indignantly 
rejected her offers of service. Jeanne 
came to me to ask, could I suggest any 
way in which she could help her cousins 
rnknown to them? I could not suggest 
any plan at the moment, but no doubt 
opportunities would arise. 

In the meantime Jeanne and I went 
about everywhere; she gracefully childlike 
and pleased with everything, with her 
native tact in keeping one’s masculine sus- 
ceptibilities all rubbed the right way; I 
becoming every day more and more fasci- 
nated with the charming stranger. My 
heart had been caught in the rebound. 
Our lawsuit, too, progressed capitally; 
all the proofs were satisfactory; before 
long we had a decision in our favour, and 
on her twenty-first birthday we were able 
to congratulate Jeanne on coming into 
possession of her fortune. 

“It is to thee I owe it, my dear friend,” 
she said, putting her hand into mine witha 
pretty gesture of grateful friendship; “and 
now,monsieur,you mustname yourreward.” 

“This is the reward I covet,” I ex- 
claimed, as I pressed her hand, and looked 
passionately into her face. 

She cast down her eyes with a sort of 
half-smile upon her face, thoughtful and 
content, and yet without elation. 

“If such a reward contents you, how 
can I refuse it ?” 

Yes, I was a lucky fellow, with so much 
amiability and good looks joined to a 
fortune quite enormous, considering my 
position. But I did not feel entirely easy 
inmy mind. Jeanne was so like Fanny 
at times, and then I thought of my former 
love—poor, struggling, deserted. Yes, I 
had deserted her. She had given me my 
dismissal indeed, but ought I to have 
taken her at her word ? 

Jeanne contrived, after all, to help her 
cousins a little. For about six months 
after thcir grandmother’s death, they kept 
up the house in Hornton Street. Then 
there was a sale by auction of all the 
effects. Jeanne went to the sale got up 
as an elderly lady. She came home 
triumphant. Never had such a sale been 
known in Kensington. Messieurs the 
brokers had been routed utterly. She 
had bought up almost everything at 
frightful prices, and the auctioneer was to 
dispose of them secretly for what they 





would fetch. Only two articles she re- 
tained—the bust of Sir Randal, which 
she seemed to regard as something of a 
household divinity, and a pretty little 
Indian escritoire, in sandalwood and silver, 
that had belonged to one of the girls. 

This was only the beginning of her 
extravagances. Once having broken out 
she displayed a fine talent for spending 
money. She would have everything at once. 
She gave me a beautiful park hack, and 
bought another for herself, and insisted 
on riding with me in the Park. She had 
set her mind upon a tilbury until she saw 
one, and then she did not like it. But 
she would have some phaetons as soon 
as we were married, and britschkas, and 
one or two Jandaus. She had magnificent 
costumes from Worth ; sent handsome pre- 
sents to her old friends. She would have 
that dear Monsieur such-a-one to paint her 
portrait, and he should have five hundred 
guineas; in the meantime she would have 
herself photographed continually. 

One day I went with her to a place in 
Regent Street, to get a finished and tinted 
photo that had been promised her. There 
was someone in the artist’s inner room, 
whom he was scolding well. The work 
was not well done, it was hideous. How 
could he show such a vile travestie of a 
really beautiful face to his sitter? Let 
her take it away. No, he would not pay 
her, or even employ her again. A girl 
came out presently, in tears; a portfolio 
under her arm. Jeanne did not see her, 
but I recognised her at once—it was Fanny. 
I stretched out my hand, bat Fanny 
brushed past me with a face hard and set. 

A few days afterwards I met Bridget, 
who looked sour and forbidding, but she 
did not refuse to answer my questions. 
Miss Hazlewood had come down to colour- 
ing for photographers, and was not suc- 
ceeding at that. No, they were none of 
them doing just very well. “Mister,” 
said Bridget, giving me a fierce little stab 
with the handle of her umbrella, “I know 
what d,s. p. means now— it’s despair.” 

I told Jeanne all this, and she was full 
of pity. She would see her lawyer— 
Jeanne had her own special lawyer, of 
course, to see all fair between us—and she 
would insist on some provision for her 
cousins. She would write to him at once 
with her own hands. Jeanne hated writing, 
and she had never yet used the dainty 
little escritoire of sandalwood she had 
bought at the Hornton Street sale. Now 
it was locked and the key lost, and she 
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brought me the desk with a penitent little 
moue asking me to open it. The lock was 
not very strong, and I managed to open it 
with my penknife. Jeanne dropped me a 
graceful little curtsy with another pro- 
voking moue that made me long to kiss 
her. She eluded me with a gay laugh, 
and darted into her own room, giving me 
a bright Parthian glance. I think I can 
see her now. 

I saw no more of her that evening, and 
next morning she sent word downstairs that 
she was not well, and would not appear be- 
fore dinner. On my return my mother met 
me with an anxious face. Had not Jeanne 
returned with me? No! She had been 
out all day. There was a packet for me, 
too, which she had left when she went out. 

The packet contained the little Indian 
escritoire and a letter in my own hand- 
writing ; it was the one I had written from 
the Capucins, announcing the discovery of 
Jeanne. There was also a letter from the 
girl herself : 

“My pear Parir,—I am going home 
again—home to my own people and my 
own ways. Your people would have been 
mine and your ways; but it is better not. 
You did not really care for me, and I know 
you love someone else—your Fanny. Yes, 
and the French girl stood in the way. I 
stand in the way no longer. Now as to 
the fortune. You found it, and should 
have half, but I am not so generous as all 
that, for there is my family to provide for 
—my cousins—and I must still be a 
millionaire. However, that is all settled 
with the good notary M . Now my 
best thanks to thee, Philip, for taking care 
of the poor French girl, and I pray that 
thou may be happy—thou and thy Fanny. 
Adieu, for this once only—thy Jeanne.” 

She was gone. She had crossed the 
Channel, and was out of my reach. 

Jeanne had divided her fortune with the 
generosity of a child. Half of it she had 
kept, the other half she had settled upon 
me and her cousins. Fanny’s share and 
mine were conditional upon our marriage ; 
and thus we were compelled to come to an 
understanding. For a long time Fanny 
was obdurate and I was sulky, till at last 
she confessed that she had really been very 
sorry to lose me, only she had been 
miserable and jealous, and unhinged alto- 
gether. And on my part, I persuaded her 
that I had only made love to Jeanne ont 
of spite; and not long after we were 
married. On the wedding-day Bridget 
made an important discovery. 








“Tt wasn’t a P, Mister Philip, that the 
spirit wrote, it wasa L. I’ve made it out 
since—£ s. d. That was for you and 
Miss Fanny ; and so it’s all come right.” 





BURNING DAYLIGHT. 





I was in Paris, on my way Alpwards. 
It was absolutely necessary that I should 
stay there for two or three days on my 
way. As a rule, I may remark, I find it 
always is necessary to stay two or three 
days in Paris on my way to or from 
anywhere. The Exhibition was in full blast. 
As for staying at any even of the smaller 
French hotels, where the sound of one’s 
dear native tongue is never heard, that was 
simply a thing not to be thought of any- 
where within trumpet-call of the Place de 
la Concorde, save at prices which I, at all 
events, was not in any way disposed to 
pay. The Latin country—my favourite 
haunt for a sojourn of anything beyond a 
week or so—was too far off from every- 
thing for any practical purpose. So I 
had secured a tiny chamber close by 
the Gare de l'Est, and where I got a 
sufficiently comfortable bed, with lights, 
attendance, and matutinal coffee included, 
for the comparatively moderate sum of five 
francs per night. Having taken due pos- 
session of which modest abode; removed, so 
far as soap, water, and a vigorous clothes’- 
brush might, the traces of the long, hot, 
dusty journey from Calais; and refreshed 
the inner voyager with a comfortable little 
dinner at an unpretentious little Provengal 
restaurant, not a thousand miles from the 
Temple, I had set off, cigar in mouth, for 
a stroll along the boulevards, and in due 
course had found myself at the new Avenue 
de l’'Opéra, and—in the midst of a sudden 
burst of daylight ! 

They tell me that Paris is as well lighted 
now as it was under the Empire. That I 
venture to deny. Whether the gas of 
these days is of inferior quality, or whether 
it is burned at a more economical pres- 
sure, or whether, as I am inclined to fancy, 
some portion of the change may be 
traced to both these causes, 1 cannot say. 
But brilliant as even the present illu- 
mination would no doubt appear to any 
one viewing it for the first time, fresh from” 
the dingy streets of our own much-loved 
capital, it is assuredly a very different 
thing from the fairy-like splendour of ten 
years ago. And even then there was no 
danger of ever finding night “at odds with 
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morning, which is which.” As for finding a 
whole street lying in full summer daylight, 
while the audiences are pouring out from 
the Francais at one end, and the great 
new Opera House at the other, that must 
surely be simply an effect of—well, let 
us say of a pinch too much garlic in 
that too seductive bouillabaisse. There 
it is, however, beyond the power of any 
eye-rubbing to remove. And presently I 
become aware of another phenomenon. 
This remarkable fit of daylight arises not 
from any eccentricity on the sun’s part at 
all, but from the presence of a long double 
row of particularly full moons, against 
whose majestic discs the “‘ becs”’ of gas in 
the common lamps below show not like 
light-giving phenomena at all, but pal- 
pable brown smears, stray chips, as it were, 
from off the vanished darkness. Which 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. Had there 
been only two moons, I might perhaps 
have felt some painful doubts. But two 
or three score ! 

And with that came the chimes of mid- 
night, and the spell, whatever it was, was 
broken, and the two or three score moons 
quietly disappeared, and the bright day- 
light vanished into thick yellow gloom, 
and a strident voice from out the darkness 
exclaimed: “’Ullo! ’Ere’salark!” And 
another voice answered it: “ All hover for 
to-night, ’Arry. Come and ’ave a drink.” 

And here, when I have at length cer- 
tified myself of the true origin of the late 
phenomenon, [ find one of the chief draw- 
backs in the way of the practical use of 
that wonderful new light, about which 
everybody has been talking, and writing, 
and speculating, for the last two or three 
months. The electric light, as most of us 
know (more or less) is produced by driving 
a powerful electric current through two 
sticks of carbon, the points of which are 
somewhat separated from each other, so 
as to make a slight break in the circuit. 
Unfortunately the carbon is consumed in 
the process, and as each of the points is 
thus constantly doing its best to convert 
itself into a “ vanishing point,” while the 
maintenance of the light depends entirely 
upon the preservation of the precise dis- 
tance between them, it is obvious that 
without some means of counteracting this 
propensity the light must very soon come 
toan end. In the original apparatus—a 
form of which may be seen every evening 
over the shop-front of the Stereoscopic 
Company in Regent Street—this rec- 
tification was sought to be effected by 
means of clockwork. ‘The rate of con. 








sumption of the carbon was carefully 
calculated, and the carbon sticks attached 
to an ingenious little apparatus which kept 
pushing them closer together in precisely 


the same proportion. Unfortunately, this 
method, though perfect enough theo- 
retically, was, like so many other theo- 
retically perfect methods, by no means 
equally faultless in practice. It was 
expensive, in the first place; in the second, 
was apt, as all clockwork arrangements 
unluckily are, to get out of order. Then, 
when it was regular, its very regularity 
became a defect, for the process of con- 
sumption of the carbons turned out to be 
by no means one of mathematical ex- 
actitude. Sometimes the sticks would 
come upon a tender place, and burn away 
ever so much faster than the steady-going 
regulator would undertake to push them 
forward. And thus in time the gap would 
become too wide for the electric current to 
overleap. Sometimes the opposite quality 
would develop itself; and the inexorable 
clockwork would calmly ignore the fact, 
and push on with its work just as briskly 
as before; till the two points came into 
contact, and the circuit was complete. 
In either case the result was the same. 
The Falls of Niagara depend for their 
existence as falls upon a river leaping over 
a cliff, and whether the cliff were taken 
away or the river ceased to run, the result, 
so far as the Falls are concerned, would be 
tolerably identical. The electric light was 
in this respect in a similar position to that 
of the Falls of Niagara. 

Now it is pretty evident that a light, 
whose very existence thus depended upon 
the precisely harmonious working of two 
distinct parts, neither of which could be 
by any means induced either to act with 
perfect regularity itself or to accom- 
modate its irregularities in the slightest 
degree to those of the other, was not likely 
to be of any very practical value for 
general purposes. For the uses of pho- 
tography, requiring simply what may be 
called a short light and a merry one, and 
comparatively indifferent also as to the 
question of cost, it of course answered 
well enough. For any service in which the 
liability to occasional sudden and absolute 
extinction was considered an objection, it 
was obviously inapplicable. And it will be 
found, on consideration, that the majority 
of ordinary services are of this description. 

This difficulty M. Jablochkoff’s “ electric 
candle” appears to have happily sur- 
mounted. In the old arrangement the 
carbon wicks—if we may so characterise 
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them—were placed end to end, and it 
occurred to him that if, instead of this, 
they could be placed side by side, this 
wasting would be a matter of comparative 
indifference; inasmuch as, both wasting 
together, the distance between the two, 
which was the one essential point, would 
not be in any way affected. But in 
the way of this highly-desirable arrange- 
ment there was a little difficulty. The 
original position has been adopted, not at 
haphazard or in mere caprice, but for the 
simple reason that the electric fluid in- 
variably insists upon taking the shortest 
possible cut from place to place, and if the 
wicks were placed side by side it would at 
once set to work burning its candles, not 
exactly at both ends, but at the wrong 
end, at all events ; which would practically, 
in this case, be even more unthrifty. To 
counteract this propensity, M. Jabloch- 
koff separates the two carbons sandwich 
fashion, by a strip of non-conducting sub- 
stance, which, when heated by the passage 
of the electric current, itself consumes 
away pari passu with the carbons them- 
selves. He thus gets an actual “ candle,” 
only with much the same difference be- 
tween it and the ordinary “dip” as there is 
between the “whitehearts ” of our English 
orchards and those Australian eccentricities 
which wear their stones upon their skins 
for daws to peck at—if daws even in 
that topsy-turvy part of the world be 
weak enough to peck at cherry-stones. 
The Jablochkoff candle wears its two 
wicks outside, and its “composition” be- 
tween them. The current passes up one 
wick, leaps from the top of it to the top 
of the other, down which it hurries away 
to complete its round; and as it leaps 
reveals itself to sight in that “ voltaic arc ” 
which constitutes the electric light. 

So far so good. But now another little 
difficulty presents itself. The two carbon 
wicks both consume away under the 
passage of the electric current, but they do 
not consume with equal rapidity. So, if 
something be not done to counteract this 
discrepancy, our candle will, so to speak, 
“gutter” wofully. The first remedy 
applied by M. Jablochkoff to this defect 
was to make the carbon attached to the 
positive pole of the battery twice the 
thickness of that attached to the negative 
pole. Then, on the assumption that the 
waste of the one was, as calculations 
showed, just double that of the other, the 
two would consume away comfortably 
side by side, and the required equilibrium 
be duly observed. But here again figures 











were found to be a little more exact than 


facts. As a rule, the estimated proportion 
of two to one was, no doubt, accurate 
enough; but in practice, nature, as usual, 
insisted: upon introducing an occasional 
exception. And when these exceptions 
happened, as they sometimes would happen, 
to be of too pronounced a character, the 
candle gutiered, and went out. 

But “the truly great mind is never 
without an expedient.” When the moun- 
tain refused to move, it at once occurred to 
the prophet to circumvent its obstinacy 
by the simple stratagem of making the 
necessary pilgrimage himself. Similarly, 
when M. Jablochkoff found that nothing 
could prevent the channel from being un- 
equally worn by the continual passage of 
the current in one direction, it was not 
long before he arrived at the no less simple 
determination of equalising matters by 
turning the current every now and then 
into the other. And this brings us to 
another branch of the subject, not alto- 
gether free from certain little difficulties 
of its own. 

Roughly speaking, the production of gas 
is a simple operation. Coal contains gas. 
We put the coal into a retort, distil it, drive 
off the gas, and—there we are. The opera- 
tion is as simple as that of putting our 
hand into our pocket, taking out a shilling, 
and spending it. But the production of 
the electric light is a twofold operation. 
The shilling we propose to spend is not in 
our pocket in the shape of coin, it is in 
the cellar in the shape of a raw lump of 
bullion. Before it can be converted it 
must be minted; and this somewhat com- 
plicates the process. 

Before the electric current—which is, 
as it were, the current coin which we 
exchange—can be converted into light, it 
is necessary to produce the electric current. 
In quasi-scientific language, two simul- 
taneous but entirely distinct phenomena 
have to be educed—the transformation of 
the motive power into electricity; and 
the transformation of the electricity into 
light. Now it is only with the second of 
these phenomena that the Jablochkoff 
candle pretends to have anything to do. 
Supply it with an electric current adapted 
to its requirements, and it will furnish 
you in return with a pure, steady, and 
brilliant light. Without such supply it 
is of no more practical utility than an 
arrow without a bow, a nail without a 
hammer, a tap without a cask, or a mem- 
ber of parliament without a constituency. 

Now, as a matter of theory, this is a fact 
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of sufficient unimportance. M. Gramme, 
at all events, if no one else, has done 
for the primary requirement as much as 
M. Jablochkoff has done for the secondary. 
It would take too much space, and far 
too many diagrams, to attempt in this 
place anything like a description of the 
very ingenious little machine by which 
the work is carried out. But the thing 
may be made more or less clear, in a some- 
what rough and empiric fashion, to anyone 
who has had his or her hair brushed by 
machinery. We all know—or, at all 
events, we have all been told—that a cat’s 
back, on being rubbed the wrong way, 
will in the dark emit electricity in the 
palpable form of sparks. I am bound to 
admit that the phenomenon is with me 
simply a matter of faith. I have tried the 
experiment, but failed to elicit any result 
more electric or more electrifying than 
a scratch. Let us assume, however, for 
the nonce that the theory is true and 
applicable to the human subject. It is 
easy to see how the perpetually revolving 
brush, everlastingly rubbing up our hair 
the wrong way, will produce a continuous 
electric current capable of conversion into 
light, force, heat, or whatever other 
secondary phenomena we may desire. 

After which let us go a step farther in 
our assumption, and imagine that we, the 
brushee, have arrived at, let us say, years 
of discretion, and that the silver threads 
with which our ebon curls are now liberally 
interspersed, produce under manipulation 
a positive current, discharging itself at 
our finger-ends, whilst the remaining ebon 
locks themselves give forth a negative 
current, finding its exit at ourtoes. Then 
let us suppose a brush, cunningly fashioned, 
to operate alternately upon white hairs 
and black, and the thing is done. 

I hope it will be clearly understood that 
the above little parable is a parable only, 
and not intended by any means as a 
scientific or even an accurate illustration 
of the actual modus operandi. Asa matter 
of fact, the revolving apparatus is not a 
brush at all, buta wheel, the spokes of which 
in the present case consist of eight electro- 
magnets, alternately positive and negative ; 
whilst the brushee’s head is represented 
by a series, or rather four series, of soft 
iron cores surrounded by copper wire. 
Moreover, these cores—alternately positive 
and negative, like the supposititious black 
and white hairs—are not excited, cat’s- 
backwise, by actual friction, but by the 
mere passing by of the whirling magnets. 
But the result attained is that suggested ; 





namely, the driving of the electric current 
first up one side of the “ candle” and then 
up the other, thus burning equally the 
carbons on either side. Between the two, 
therefore, the electric light may be fairly 
said to have reached a certain point of 
practical perfection. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we have still that little qualifying 
clause—“ between the two.” When the 
various little questions of patent and other 
rights raised by it shall have been finally 
settled, we shall, at all events, have reached 
the point of being able to turn night into 
day in any place capable of assimilating 
the smallest amount of light M. Jabloch- 
koff’s invention can as yet be persuaded to 
produce. 

This is again a qualification, with a very 
decided bearing upon the practical issue. 
As yet we have not often had to complain 
of any insurmountable tendency to the 
production of an excess of illuminating 
power. The smallest amount of light, 
however, which one of M. Jablochkoff’s 
candles can be induced to give is that 
of a hundred jets of gas—and of a 
hundred jets, moreover, not scattered 
about the room, or even placed side by 
side, but concentrated within the space 
of the single voltaic arc, which repre- 
sents as it were the flame of the new 
candle. Now, taking the flame of an ordi- 
nary gas jet as presenting a flat surface of 
say four square inches, which is probably 
an under-estimate, and the voltaic arc as 
presenting a flat surface of a quarter of a 
square inch, which is probably an over- 
estimate, we have here a flame the in- 
tensity of which exceeds that of an ordinary 
gas jet, just six thousand four hundred 
times. It is perhaps excusable to doubt 
whether this is quite the light for the 
dining-table of the ordinary British citizen. 

Another little drawback—not essentially, 
like this last, in the nature of the light 
itself, but unfortunately inseparable from 
M. Jablochkoff’s method of producing it— 
is to be found in that fatal tendency to 
“ consumption” with which the new 
candle is even more seriously afflicted than 
any of its mere tallow or composite pre- 
decessors. The longest candles M. Jabloch- 
koff has as yet succeeded in manufacturing, 
will only burn an hour and a half. In the 
huge lamps which light the Place and 
Avenue de l’Opéra, this difficulty is to 
some extent got over by placing in each 
four distinct candles, one only of which is 
lighted at a time: an ingenious automatic 
apparatus passing on the light from one 
to the other as each is consumed. But 
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besides the fact, that this ingenious 
arrangement requires, in the first place, 
a much stronger current than would be 
needed for the mere purposes of the light, 
in the second place it is, of course, liable, 
like all other ingenious arrangements, to 
miss fire sometimes, leaving those de- 
pendent upon it prematurely in the dark ; 
and it is thus obviously one which can only 
be carried out upon a limited scale. The 
Parisian lamps, for instance, as we have 
seen, only burn up to midnight, when the 
brilliant stranger retires for the night, 
leaving the humble gas-jet to take its 
place. To burn say from four P.M. to 
seven A.M., would be quite the mini- 
mum of winter requirement in London, 
which would require practically a dozen 
candles in every lamp. Now without 
troubling ourselves as to the chances of 
entire extinction involved in the necessary 
dozen or so of automatic changes of current 
from candle to candle, let any one just amuse 
himself by setting up three pounds of 
ordinary “Greenwich sperms” at a suffi- 
cient distance one from the other, and he 
will speedily gain some idea of the scale 
on which our new lamps would have to be 
constructed. It is not quite clear what 
are the intentions of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in this respect with regard to 
the coming experiment on the Thames 
Embankment. What would be the prac- 
tical value of an experiment which should 
fail to take this element of duration into 
consideration is, perhaps, on the whole 
rather less clear still. 

And finally, we come to the question of 
cost. A not uninteresting question this, and 
one upon which the estimates of experts 
differ widely—as estimates of experts com- 
monly do. It was a primitive state of 
society in which he had lived in whom any 
doubt as to the possibility of decision 
could be engendered by the disagreement 
of doctors. Had he enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of attending the law-courts in 
this nineteenth century, he would have 
known that two suns shall sooner shine in 
the same sky than two experts hold the 
same opinion. So, while Professor A., who 
is the greatest authority in such matters 
in the world, with the sole exception of 
Professor Z., proves by the most irrefutable 
calculations that the electric light will be 
produced for something less than one- 
fourth the cost of gas, Professor Z., who 
is the greatest authority in such matters 
in the world, with the sole exception of 
Professor A., demonstrates, with at least 
equally irrefragable distinctness, that it 











will cost at least three hundred per cent. 
more. As the remainder of the professional 
alphabet, from B to Y inclusive, will 
arrive at, as nearly as possible, two dozen 
different conclusions, varyiug more or less 
between these two extremes, it is probable 
that some one, at least, of the six-and- 
twenty will come preity near the mark. 
Which will be a great triumph for modern 
science, and effectually demonstrates its 
vast superiority to mere “ revelation.” 

Meanwhile, the following are some of 
the principal data, not of the comparative, 
but of the actual cost of the Jablochkoff 
light, from which the reader may amuse 
himself by deducing his own conclusion in 
strict accordance with his own hopes, fears, 
prejudices, or predilections. 

There are at present three sizes of 
Gramme’s alternate-current machines. The 
first, which is of sufficient strength to keep 
alight sixteen candles, each of the illu- 
minating power of a hundred jets of gas, 
weighs about thirteen hundredweight and 
a half, requires a sixteen-horse-power 
engine to drive it, and costs altogether 
about four hundred pounds. The second, 
which will sustain six candles of the same 
power as before, requires a six-horse-power 
engine to drive it, and costs two hundred 
pounds. The smallest, requiring only a 
four-horse-power engine, maintains in 
its turn but four candles in action, and 
costs one hundred and forty pounds. It 
is only, therefore, in respect of first cost 
that the smaller number of lights appears 
to be relatively dearer than the larger. In 
respect of current expense, the motive- 
power required appears to be in all cases 
exactly one-horse power per candle ; while 
the candles themselves cost about sevén- 
pence halfpenny each, and burn for an hour 
and a half, or at the rate of fivepence per 
candle per hour. 

And finally, you have the cost of the 
daily placing of the candles; a larger 
item, perhaps, than might at first sight be 
supposed. I happened to be strolling 
through the Avenue de ]’Opéra the after- 
noon after my first introduction to the 
“procédé Jablochkoff,” and encountered 
the candle-setting party at their work, 
which was carried on as follows: Two 
men in blouses carried a huge pair of steps. 
It will have to be a larger pair, by-the- 
way, before the light gets into practical 
work, Everyone agrees that the Paris 
lamps, lofty as they are, are not nearly 
lofty enough, and that they will have to 
be, by-and-by, at least twenty feet high! 
The two men found the present pair 
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quite cumbersome enough, and were ac- 
companied by a third who carried the 
box of fresh candles and sundry other 
paraphernalia, and a fourth, who was 
apparently the “chief candle-snuffer” and 
officer of the party. There was a fifth man 
who diligently “ assisted’’ at the process 
all the time [ watched it, but his share 
appeared to be of a purely conversational 
character. The four men took, from 
lamp to lamp, by my watch, just a 
quarter of an hour. A day of eight hours 
would thus give just eight lamps per 
man per diem ; and as a certain amount of 
skill is required, one at least of the party 
being necessarily something of an elec- 
trician, whilst all have to work seven days 
a week, I should not say that thirty-two 
shillings a week was too high an estimate 
for wages. This would put the work for 
four-candle lamps at about four shillings 
a week each; or, multiplying this by 
three, a very moderate estimate, con- 
sidering the greatly increased size of the 
globe, &c., we get about two shillings a day 
per lamp for setting up candles, cleaning, 
and so on, which, with fifteen candles at 
fivepence each, will give for a long winter's 
night of fifteen hours, a total cost for 
actual candles and fixing, of about eight 
shillings. Now fifteen hours’ gas for a 
hundred four-foot burners, would .cost at 
three shillings per thousand, just eighteen 
shillings. So, light for light, there is a 
margin in favour of the electric candles of 
ten shillings each per diem, out of which 
to pay all other expenses of staff, plant, 
engine-power, coal, wages, and the rest, 
with the necessary profit upon all. 

This, however, it must be remembered, 
is only in the case of light for light. If 
we are to have with the new light twice as 
much illuminating power as with the old, 
we should have on this basis only two 
shillings per diem for all general expenses. 
If we demand four times the amount, we 
land ourselves at once in a deficit of 
fourteen shillings a day per lamp on the 
cost of candles alone. 

On the whole, then, it may perhaps be 
questioned whether M. Jablochkoff has 
brought us quite so close to the time when 
all London shall nightly glow with the 
daylight brilliancy of the Avenue de 
’Opéra, as some enthusiasts have fondly 
imagined. Nor does the question lose any 
of its force when we remember that, in 
that single street, little more than half-a- 
mile long, are concentrated candles repre- 
senting an illuminating power considerably 
more than twice as great as is possessed 



























by all the gas lamps of all the city of 
London put together! For places and 
occasions where three or four hours’ light 
only is required, and where during that 
period light can be utilised, so to speak, in 
units of a hundred-gas-jet power each, the 
substitution of electricity for any other 
form of illumination, may be looked upon 
as a settled question. Theatres, concert- 
halls, large shops, railway-stations, and all 
of what may be called the great middle- 
class of gas consumers, need trouble them- 
selves with no further questioning, except 
as to how they may provide themselves 
with the new apparatus at the least cost, 
and with the least delay. As for the 
other classes of consumers, the vestries and 
corporations at one end of the scale, and 
the private householders at the other, they, 
it is to be feared, must wait awhile till 
Mr. Edison’s discoveries shall have been 
divulged, and the Jablochkoff candle be 
relegated to the obsolete limbo of the 
farthing dip. If even a proportion of 
what is claimed for these latest inventions 
in the way of electric lighting be true, 
then indeed may gas shareholders tremble 
in their financial shoes. 

As for the kind of light all those won- 
derful new candles are to give us, that is 
another question altogether. Personally 
speaking, I have rather an affection for 
gaslight. It is a sophisticated taste, no 
doubt; so, after a generation or two, it will, 
I suppose, die away, and our great-grand- 
children will wonder however great-grand- 
papa and mamma could have borne to 
read and write and amuse themselves by 
that horrid dingy yellow light. When I 
was up at the North Cape the other day 
the natives seemed to go to bed in broad 
daylight with the utmost philosophy, and 
snored away with the sun shining in at 
their windows without the smallest in- 
convenience or compunction. The electric 
light won’t give us sunshine. It is rather 
the light of the summer dawn before the 
flush begins in which we all look so fresh 
and hearty and pleasant when we emerge 
suddenly from the lighted ball-room. Some 
indefatigable votaries of Terpsichore will 
perhaps even find it an advantage, for the 
tell-tale streaks that pour in through the 
shutters will thus no longer arm hard- 
hearted chaperons with an unanswerable 
speech; and there will be no reason why that 
last waltz, like the Laureate’s brook, should 
not “ go on for ever.” The actor too, and 
above all the actress, will have deep cause 
for gratitude to a light which will do away 
with that fell necessity to “paint an inch 
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thick,” which nowadays decides but too 
surely the complexion to which he or she 
“must come at last.” The painter, on the 
other hand, may go on painting all night 
long, without any fear of finding in the 
morning that he has endowed his lovely 
model with a brilliant pair of grass-green 
eyes, with which to look upon his cerulean 
foliage or purple grass. And finally, the 
new light will effectually do away with that 
terribly obsolete nuisance, an “ illumina- 
tion.” A prettier sight in the good old 
days of oil and candles was hardly to be 
obtained by artificial means. A stupider, 
duller, more vulgar nuisance than gas has 
made it, is scarcely to be devised by the 
utmost perversity of misplaced ingenuity. 
When all the streets shall be in broad day- 
light all night through, we shall at least 
be saved from this infliction. Which to 
my mind, at all events, will not be the 
least among the advantages of “ Barning 
Daylight.” 


ALL OR NOTHING. 


BY MRS, CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR oF “‘ A HOUSE OF pny ~di “ GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE,” 
c. &e. 








CHAPTER XXI. JULIA’S WHISPER. 

Ir was the day on which Julia was to 
leave Bury House, and she had at least the 
pleasure of seeing that her departure was 
sincerely regretted. The old ladies were 
unusually demonstrative, because they 
were anxious she should not think that 
Janet in any way filled her place with 
them. “ She is a dear girl, and we are very 
fond of her,” said Miss Sandilands, think- 
ing to dissipate Julia’s unusual thought- 
fulness, which she innocently ascribed to 
a feeling that had never troubled Julia for 
an instant; “but you are our own, you 
know, being John’s, and there can never 
be any comparison between you.” 

“Of course I know, dear aunt,” said 
Julia, “and because I know it, I feel all 
the more for Janet. How friendless she 
is, except for you; and how dreadful it 
must be to have no one in the world to 
whom one is quite and always the first.” 

“That is the lot of a great many people, 
especially women, in this world, my dear; 
we cannot all have lovers or husbands, 
nor can those who have be always sure of 
them. I know what you mean, and there 
18 no more natural or womanly feeling, I 
think. I should be sorry if you had not 
the pity that comes of being happy and 


aunt. Somehow, Janet is a person I 
should not presume to pity; it is 
wonder that it should be so, rather than 
compassion because it is.” 

“ But all that may change. Janet may 
find herself the first person in all the 
world to someone, any day. You young 
people are impatient, and apt to think 
because something or other which you 
would like to happen does not come at 
once, it will not come at all.” 

Julia looked anxiously at the fair, smooth, 
kindly old face of Miss Susan—who for 
all that she was very innocent was also 
very wise—and for a moment thought 
that she might mean something more than 
her words implied. If so, Julia might, 
without any infraction of delicacy towards 
Janet, hint what was in her own mind; 
but there was no encouragement in the 
grave tranquil look that met hers. Miss 
Susan was merely uttering a truism. 

“Ah well,” said Julia, “I hope every- 
thing good is in store for Janet. How 
little I thought I should come to like her 
so much!” 

“JT am very glad to hear you say that; 
because, in reality, whatever the future 
may bring her, Janet has no friends ex- 
cept ourselves—friends, I mean, that she 
could turn to, if we were gone, and I 
should like to think that you and John 
would look after her.” 

“Of course we would. I have written 
him volumes about her, and I am sure he 
is all but in love with her. Seriously, he 
and I will be all that mere friends can be 
to her.” 

“ Mere friends!” repeated the old lady, 
with a smile, “ that.is a big promise too, 
when it is meant as you mean it. Your 
time is nearly up, dear, and you have to 
say good-bye to Sir Wilfrid. He will 
miss you very much.” 

Janet accompanied Julia to the railway 
station, and there was not much said 
between them, for Julia’s maid occupied 
a seat in the carriage. It was an extra- 
ordinarily novel feeling to Miss Monroe, 
this interest in a girl’s life, this regret, 
amounting to emotion, at parting; her 
own life had hitherto had no place in it 
for feelings of the kind. 

“And to think,” said Julia, when they 
found themselves alone upon the platform, 
waiting for the train, “that I cannot ask 
you to my home! that we may not meet 
for a whole year—it is really too hard!” 
“ When we meet, next year, it will be 





loved.” 
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“It is not exactly pity in her case, 


such a happy event,” said Janet—and 
pure disinterested joy in the happiness of 
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another lighted up her face with a serene 
radiance such as might touch that of 
an angel-messenger of good news—“ we 
shall have John with us, and he will have 
come to take you home. JDon’t look 
doubtful, Julia. Sir Wilfrid told me he 
was quite sure of it; sure on John’s own 
calculation; he repeated it again last 
night. And the time will pass easily; you 
will have such constant letters, you 2 

“Ah yes, but I am not thinking alto- 
gether and only of me, Janet. You never 
seem to consider it possible that anyone 
should be thinking about you. It will be 
dull for you, though the old ladies are so 
dear and good; it must, and more so be- 
cause of what has been, Janet!” She took 
her companion’s two hands in hers, the 
time was almost come, and the train was 
grinding slowly into its place alongside the 
platform. ‘I wish, I wish you could see 
as I see, and what I have longed to speak, 
but never dared till now. Dear Janet, 
think how good and gentle and kind he 
is, and—pray forgive me—don’t go on 
looking at happiness through others’ eyes, 
when you have bat to stretch out your 
hand, and take it as your own.” 

“Julia! What do you mean?” 

The guard requested the ladies to take 
their seats ; the maid was angrily urgent ; 
not a moment remained. As she kissed 
Janet rapidly, in farewell, Julia whispered : 

“That he has loved you from the first.” 

The bell rang, the train glided away, 
and Julia looked out so long as she could 
see it at the graceful figure’ on the plat- 
form; and when she lost sight of Janet 
she sank back into a corner of the carriage, 
and burst into inexplicable tears. 





‘“* He has loved you from the first! He 
has loved you from the first!” The words 
were surely written in golden letters upon 
the air; the wheels of the carriage that 
took her back to Bury House surely re- 
produced them to her ears; they were 
beaten out in the ring of the horses’ hoofs 
upon the road. Julia, who was so clever, 
so observant, who knew the world so well, 
which she, Janet, was so ignorant of, had 
seen this wonder, had longed to tell her, but 
had not dared. Then it was no guess, no 
surmise, not an idea of yesterday, for 
Julia had said ‘from the first,” and her 
words implied that she had watched, 
and been satisfied that she was right. 
Beautiful waves of colour rushed up to 
the sweet serene face of Janet Monroe as 
she thought these thoughts, all in a bright 
confusion, and with a breathless joy. No 





human creature could be more simple- 
minded, more exquisitely modest than she, 
but the frankness of her nature was as 
characteristic as its simplicity and its 
modesty; and all the quick surprise, all 
the wonder which Julia’s revelation had 
called up, did not hide from her, or lead 
her to disguise from herself, that a glimpse 
of heaven had been revealed to her by the 
last words of her new friend, her friend 
who must evermore be doubly dear because 
she had spoken those words. 

She had hardly subdued the flutter of 
her nerves when the carriage drew up at 
Bury House, and the rich colour, the 
bright light still rested upon her face, 
lending it a new sirange beauty, too 
remarkable to be overlooked, which was 
immediately perceived by a gentleman who 
stepped from under the porch and assisted 
her to alight. This was Captain Dunstan, 
who had just arrived, and who said to 
himself as he followed her into the house : 

**Miss Monroe does not seem much cut 
up at parting with her friend. How a 
touch of colour brightens her up! I never 
saw her look so handsome.” Captain 
Danstan had got into the habit of 
noticing Miss Monroe’s looks a good deal. 
The almost startling impression she had 
made upon him on that memorable day 
when she put Katinka out of the pain she 
could not bear to see, had deepened into 
curiosity. The idea of her, in the first 
instance, had not been at all agreeable to 
him, both because it came accompanied by 
some inevitable fault-finding with him- 
self, and because he had been considerably 
bored by the frequent mention of her that 
he encountered at Bevis and at the vicar- 
age. The circumstances of their meeting 
and the quickening of his curiosity had 
relieved him from the sense of boredom 
that is so fatal to one human being’s in- 
terest in another; he had found out at 
once that Miss Monroe was odd, he had 
seen that she was handsome. Of late he 
had taken to reminding himself of her 
beauty, without the addition that she was 
not his style. 

They went into the drawing-room, 
which was unoccupied, and in reply 
to Janet’s question whether he had yet 
seen Sir Wilfrid, Captain Dunstan said he 
had only just arrived, and had been told 
that Dr. Andrews was with the patient. 

“Who will be quite out of his hands in 
a day or two,” added Dunstan, “and able 
to come home; but, I suspect, not at all 
willing. He has been utterly spoilt by 
the old ladies, and Miss Carmichael, and 
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yourself, and how he will put up with 
only Mrs. Manners and me, I don’t know.” 

“There will be shooting for the present, 
i} and hunting after awhile, and there’s 
always the vicarage. Then everybody will 
call. I suppose,” she added gravely, “you 
will not have people in the house just yet ? ” 

“Certainly not,” he answered eagerly, 
for he was glad of an opportunity of 
introducing the one awkward subject as 
little awkwardly as possible. “ Nothing 
shall be done at Bevis that could be held 
in the least disrespectful to the memory 
you cherish. I fear that you must have 
had a very bad opinion of me. It is my 
strongest wish to induce you to change it.” 

Captain Dunstan had a graceful figure, 
fine melancholy dark eyes, and a per- 
suasive voice; and as he stood deferentially 
by Janet’s side, and spoke and looked 
pleadingly, all these advantages told. If 
he had offended her, if she had been 
prejudiced against him, she could hardly 
have withstood the charm of his attitude, 
his gaze, and his tone. But she had no 
grievance in her mind, and when, with 
deep blushes, and embarrassment which sur- 
prised him by its contrast with her habitual 
serenity, she assured him that she had 
never thought otherwise than well of him, 
he broke through the difficulty that had 
hitherto daunted him, and told her how 
sorely his neglect of her had troubled him. 
He really had taken himself to task for it, 
in earnest, if not with any great sincerity, 
and a man’s self-condemnation is not so 
unpleasant when the listener is a beautiful 
woman, who is anxious to assure him that 
it is excessive, if not altogether uncalled for. 

“Tt never occurred to me that you 
would have remained at Bevis, that you 
had no relatives—I did not know—Miss 
Monroe, what must you have thought of 
my note to Mrs. Manners ? ” 

“T did not think it meant any slight to 
me. I was a little, more than a little, 
surprised that you took no notice, to 
myself, of Mrs. Drummond’s letter.” 

“‘ I—took no notice—Mrs. Drummond's 
letter? Miss Monroe, I have not the 
remotest notion what you mean. Mrs. 
Drummond had not written a line to me 
for two years before her death.” 

“This is very strange. She did write 
to you,; she told me none of the contents 
of her letter, but said that you would 
write to me when you should have received 
it. The letter was to be forwarded to you 
after her death by Mr. Cleeve. We found 
it as she had told me—and I took for 
granted that it had reached you.” 











“Tt never did reach me. And you must 
have taken for granted also that I behaved 
far worse even than I have been conscious 
of behaving, to imagine that I could 
have neglected such a letter. And then 
to have been so kind and forgiving as 
you have been! How shall I ever thank 
you enough ?” 

“T remained at Bevis,” said Janet, and 
now she spoke with hardly-controlled 
emotion, “ by her wish, waiting until you 
should write. She desired me to see you, 
on your arrival—I was to have asked Mrs. 
Cathcart to receive me—and to hand to 
you, myself, the little packet that I left 
with Mrs. Manners, the box with the key 
in it. I knew no more of the contents 
of the packet than of those of the letter. It 
was impossible for me to fulfil her wish ; 
I now know why.” 

“And no doubt that letter contained 
instructions to me, and told me the 
meaning of the key !” 

“T think it must be so.” 

“What can have become of it?” 

Janet could find no suggestion in answer 
to this, and Dunstan began to walk about 
in his usual fashion when troubled or 
impatient. Recollecting himself after a few 
moments he paused, and said : 

“Ts Mr. Cleeve a good man of business ? 
Is he likely to have forgotten or mislaid 
the letter ? ” 

“Mrs. Drummond thought highly of 
him. I have heard her say he was the 
most careful, though the least formal of 
lawyers.” 

“There was no reference to any letter 
enclosed in what he wrote to me. I 
could repeat his words.” And he did so. 
“You may imagine my feelings when that 
announcement reached me. They would 
have been keener, and they might have 
been pleasanter, if with the formal inti- 
mation of her bounty, I had received 
Mrs. Drummond’s own explanation of it.” 

“Tam sure of that, I am quite sure of 
that!” said Janet eagerly, and her eyes 
filled with tears. She turned her head 
away to hide them, and there was silence 
for a few moments. The thoughts of each 
were engaged upon the same theme: the 
girl was picturing to her active fancy the 
scene of the reception of the news; the 
young man was recalling that scene 
in its minutest particulars to his clear 
memory, and with it the high hopes, 
the fond trust, the brief triumph which 
had all been his in addition. He had 





said just now that his feelings might 
possibly have been pleasanter; well, it 
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was no harm, he had not meant to utter | 
the least word of falsehood, but the re- | 
flection of a second, the merest flash of | 
thought, made him remember, and wince | 
as he did so, that the whole sum of content 

had been his in that moment which assured | 
him of wealth, and Laura. 

Strange how the agony, a little lulled 
of late, suddenly awoke now, and thrilled 
through him, and mocked him! Strange , 
that in a moment, while the interest 
of this matter that he was discussing 
was fresh and keen, there came to him | 
the taste of the Dead-sea apple, as when 
his teeth had first ground the dust and | 
ashes between them; that the great weari- | 
ness fell upon him once more, and in the | 
face of Janet there was no beauty, and in 
her speech no charm. The spell had not 
rested on him a minute, but he roused 
himself with a start, and glanced askance 
at Janet, as if she might have read even 
in that minute the secret of his bitterness 
and humiliation. But her head was still | 
turned away; her fingers were busy with 
the leaves of a plant in the window, and 
her breathing was slightly hurried. 

“JT will write to Mr. Cleeve by to-day’s 
post,” said Dunstan, “to enquire into this 
matter. Itisa a 

At this moment Miss Susan entered the 
room, with the intelligence that Dr. An- 
drews’s visit to Esdaile had come to an end. 

“Then I will go to him at once,” said 
Dunstan, “as I can stay only a short time 
to-day.” 

He took leave of the two ladies, and 
left the room. 

“T am sorry Captain Dunstan is in 
sucha hurry,” said Miss Susan, “ for I was 
in hopes he would have dined with us 
to-day. Butafter what he has said it would | 
be only an empty compliment to ask him. | 
Well, dear,” added the placid old lady, | 
settling herself comfortably to her knit- 
ting, “and how did poor Julia go off P” 

At Bury House a railway journey was 





even yet regarded as a serious under- | 


taking. 

Janet unswered the question, but so 
absently that Miss Susan noticed her tone, 
and then she noticed her face. 

“My dear Janet,” she said, “ you are 
quite pale and tired-looking. Youand Julia 


sat up till morning, I'll be bound. Yes! 
You did! I thought so. Now you had 
better go and lie down until dinner-time.” 

Janet obeyed, so far as leaving the room 
went, with great alacrity ; she had so much 
to think of, it was a luxury to be alone. 


_ The explanation of Captain Dunstan’sseem- 
ing neglect ; the frankness of his explana- 


tion; the fate of the missing letter—these 
things would have been enough to fill her 
thoughts, but they were speedily crowded 
out by a subject far removed from them, 
one which dwarfed them and all other 


intruders ; the words Julia had whispered 


to her with her farewell kiss. 


Sir Wilfrid Esdaile remembered per- 
fectly the arrival of the lawyer's letter 
at Kandy, and that there was no 
enclosure in it, or any mention of one. 
Captain Dunstan wrote to Mr. Cleeve 
the same night from Bevis, and re- 
ceived by return of post a polite reply 
from that eminent family solicitor, in 
which he distinctly affirmed that he had 
forwarded to Captain Dunstan the letter 
in question, according to the directions of 
the late Mrs. Drummond ; but added that, 
on referring to his letter-book, he found, to 


| his great regret, that he had omitted to call 


Captain Dunstan’s attention to the fact 
that such a letter was enclosed in his own 
communication. 

This was eminently unsatisfactory, and 
went to prove that Mr. Cleeve might with 
advantage have been a little more formal, 
if but for one occasion only. 
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